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Mueller 
for service 


The first machine to satisfactorily tap a 
water main and insert a corporation cock 
under pressure was a Mueller. 


Today, 90% of the Tapping Machines 
used in the world are Muellers. 


The Water Tapping Machine here shown 
isstrongly built—easily handled—operated 
by one man. 

It will tap cast or wrought iron, kala- 
mein or universal pipe—from 2 inch tothe 
largest size—under pressure. 


Operator can remove tool, change size 
of cock, or insert plug—during tapping— 
without shutting off main. 


MUELLER 
Water Tapping 
Machines 


with the Mueller patent self-adjusting 
valve--has no slot or slides where dirt or 
iron chips can interfere with the operation. 


The malleable-iron ratchet handle has 
clear sweep entirely around the machine. 
Boring bar is ground, and fits snugly its 
full length. 

Wheel and dog are tempered tool steel-— 
cylinder best grade seamless steel tubing— 
body and cap Mueller red brass. 

Every tool is made of best tool steel—oil 
tempered—and is given athoro pipe-cutting 
test before shipment. 

Every part is interchangeable—and can 
be quickly replaced at small cost. 

The simple and solid Mueller construc- 
tion—tested under 200 pounds hydraulic 
pressure—insures lasting service, with 
practically no up-keep expense. 

Shipped on 30 days’ trial. Prices and 
detailed descriptions on request. 


A. Mueller Mfg. Co.. Decatur, (il. 


Water, Gas and Plumbing Brass Goods and Tools 


New York City. 145 W. 30th St. 
Phone. Madison Square 5397 


San Francisco, 589 Mission St. 
Phone, Sutter 3577 
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SAVING COAL IN THE WATERWORKS PUMPING STATION 





Losses in the Boiler Plant and How to Prevent Them—Firing—Air Leaks—Clean Tubes—High Pressure— 
Engine Performance—Slippage—Utilizing Heat in Exhaust Steam. 





By MILTON F. STEIN,* 


The average small waterworks pumping station is per- 
haps better maintained and operated than other power 
plants of the same size. Yet many conceal gross ineffici- 
ency behind bright paint and brass, and, in many more, 
even this veneer of self-respect is lacking. In the past, 
suggestions in behalf of more efficient operation have not 
always received serious attention, as the price of fuel was 
low, and its effect upon the total cost of furnishing water 
was more or less obscured by labor, material, maintenance 
and other charges. But within the last year the price of 
fuel has risen enormously, and the demand has greatly 
exceeded the supply; and more recently our entrance into 
the war has made it a patriotic duty to conserve the avail- 
able supply to the end that it may meet, as far as possible, 
the many demands that will be made upon it. 

BOILER PLANT SOURCE OF LARGEST FUEL LOSSES. 

The largest source of fuel losses is the boiler plant, per- 
haps because these losses are intangible to our senses and 
the operations of boiler-tending seem so simple. Hence 
we turn over the coal pile to the fireman with instructions 
to keep the steam up, and consider the matter settled. Yet, 
if we wish to improve or maintain plant economy, it is of 
primary importance to keep tab on boiler performance. 
This is not difficult. It involves merely weighing the coal 
and measuring the water fed into the boiler and there 
evaporated. For greater accuracy the steam pressure and 
feed-water temperature should be recorded also. The only 
special equipment needéd is a platform scale for weighing 
the coal (capacity, 500 to 1,000 pounds), a small car for 
carrying the coal from the storage pile to the scale and 
thence to the firing floor, and a meter in the feed-water 
line. Lacking a feed-water meter, the boiler feed pump 
can be furnished with new, tight valves and repacked, and 
the pumpage computed with fair accuracy from its stroke 
counter, but this method is not recommended. From 
these data the evaporation per pound of coal can readily be 
figured. The following table gives the evaporation, from 
feed water at 60° F. to steam at 100 pounds gage, per 
pound of coal, which may be expected under good condi- 
tions: 


Evaporation 
(From 60°F. to steam 


Kind of Coal. at 100 Ib. gage). 


PE iid dicen dndndonsedudusaees 7.2 lb. per lb. coal 
Pennsylvania oe eer 6.6 lb. per lb. coal 
Ohio (run EERE Sep Renny? 6.2 lb. per lb. coal 
Illinois (run of mine)............c0eeee- 5.0 lb. per lb. coal 


If the feed water is warmer than 60°, the evaporation 
should increase 1 per cent for each 10° rise in feed water 





*Sanitary Engineer, with John H. Gregory, New York. 


temperature. A wide variation in steam pressure will not 
have an appreciable effect on the evaporation. 


BUILDING UP BOILER EFFICIENCY. 


Boiler efficiency may often be increased by proper atten- 
tion to firing. Firing should be reasonably frequent, say 
every 10 minutes, so as not to reduce the temperature by 
excessive addition of coal. The coal should be spread 
either over the whole fire or over half alternately, or the 
coking method should be used. Large lumps of coal 
should be broken up. The fire should be kept clean, level 
and of uniform thickness. The range of thickness should 
usually be between 6 ang 10 inches. Thick fires tend toward 
poor combustion unles$'a larger draft is used, which often 
leads to excessive air le@kage and lower furnace tempera- 
ture. Thin fires are diffi@gjt to maintain. The care of the 
fires should be conducted§in such a manner that condi- 
tions in the furnace will be kept as uniform as possible. 
While, under present condiffons, the small-plant operator 
has little option in choosing Bis fuel, it may be pointed out 
that coal containing a largé percentage of fine “dust” 
is not well suited for hand firing and requires excessive 
draft. The presence of smoke in any considerable amount 
or for any length of time indicates that something is 
amiss in the process of combustion. 

Air leaks in the boiler setting, due to cracks or de- 
fective masonry, or in the breeching or base of chim- 
ney, spoil the draft and may admit large quantities of 
air which cool the hot gases and interfere with the com- 
pletion of combustion. If there is difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient draft, or if the chimney smokes excessively, or 
the boiler does not make steam as it should, the setting 
and breeching should be carefully gone over and any 
leaks found should be sealed. 

In order that the heat from the furnace may be trans- 
mitted to the water in the boiler most effectively, the 
boiler tubes and shell exposed to the heat must be 
clean. This involves the periodic blowing of soot from 
the outside of the tubes and the turbining or other treat- 
ment of the water side of the tubes and shell to remove 
incrustation and deposits. This is very important, as 
1/16 inch of hard scale will decrease the boiler efficiency 
by about 10 per cent. Soft lime deposits are less detri- 
mental, but reduce the steaming capacity. 

It is often the habit of firemen to allow the steam 
pressure to drop gradually, until it becomes customary 
to carry a pressure from 15 to 20 pounds below that 
safely allowed by the boiler inspectors. To do this 
reduces the mean effective pressure in the engines cor- 
respondingly and results in a larger steam consumption. 
The allowable boiler pressure should be ascertained from 
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the insurance company, and this should be maintained. 

Nothing has been said regarding combustion tests and 
studies by experts. Such tests will often yield profitable 
results in the larger plants (pumping 2.5 million gallons 
per day and upward), suggesting changes in fuel, firing 
methods, grate design, boiler baffling, draft, etc., which 
will bring about substantial savings of fuel. 
WELL-COVERED STEAM LINES HELP REDUCE LOSSES, 

All pipes carrying live or exhaust steam or hot water, 
as well as boiler shells, feed water heaters and engine 
cylinders, if not lagged or jacketed, should be covered 
with a good heat insulator. Pipe covering, to be most 
effective, must be kept in good repair and free from 
cracks. Good pipe covering, as above outlined, will con- 
serve from 3 to 5 per cent of the steam consumption 
of the plant. 

IMPROVING PUMPING ENGINE PERFORMANCE. 

The steam end of the pumps can best be studied by 
means of indicator cards. Practically all pumping en- 
gines are provided with the necessary piping for attach- 
ing a steam indicator and cards can be taken without 
interference with operation. From these the steam con- 
sumption can be computed, and checked against what 
the engine should use. The indicator cards also show 
the condition of the valves, as well as leaks, and from 
the information thus obtained adjustments can be made 
tending toward reduction of stedm consumption. Just 
as low steam pressure at the boiler will reduce engine 
efficiency, so also will excessive throttling of the steam 
valve at the engine. Low vacuum in condensing engines 
is a frequent source of power loss. Increasing the 
vacuum from 15 to 25 inches reduces 
the steam consumption from 8 to 10 
per cent. The vacuum can frequently 
be improved by stopping air leaks in 
the exhaust piping, renewing air 300 
pump valves and packing, or cleansing 
the condenser tubes of accumulated 
oil and silt, which reduce its capacity. 
Sometimes it is merely a question of 
speeding up the condenser pumps, 
which can be done without hesitation 


water end. In pumps of 3 million gal- 
lons or less capacity, an unbelievable 
amount of friction can be created by 
pulling these up unevenly, or using 4) 
a wrench on them in the effort to pre- 

vent leakage or “spitting” along the 

plungers. 


if the exhaust steam from these pumps ¥ 200 
is used in heating the feed water. Ss 
Considered as an engine, the steam 
pump has about the same sources of 3 
friction loss as any other steam engine, Nd 
and requires the same care as to main- _ 
taining proper alignment of bearings, S 
avoiding excessive bearing pressure %& 
and as to lubrication. Cie iesaaiel S ”" 3 
pumps have another seat of friction 7 N 
loss in the stuffing-box glands of the S NY 
” S 
N 


REDUCING SLIPPAGE. 

Ky slippage is meant the escape of 
water under discharge pressure into 
the suction end of the pump, through 
leaky valves in either the suction or 
discharge decks, as well as the visible 
leakage past the plunger = and 
plunger rod_ stuffing boxes. With 
careful operation such leakage can 
be kept down to 5 per cent but 





DIAGRAM SHOWING AVOIDABLE FUEL LOSSES IN A 
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often amounts to 25 per cent of the water displaced. 
It is remedied by replacing worn pump valves and see- 
ing that these close promptly and seat properly and do 
not stick on the valve stems; and by repacking plunger 
and plunger rod stuffing boxes. Slippage can be main- 
tained at a minimum by periodic inspection of the valve 
decks. lf there is a Venturi meter in the discharge 
line, the slippage can be ascertained by the difference 
between the pump discharge computed from the revolu- 
tion counter and the quantity of water recorded by the 
meter for the same period. Also, by pumping against 
a closed discharge valve, some idea of the slippage can 
be obtained. If the valves were absolutely tight, the 
pump would not run with the discharge valve closed— 
theoretically. If it runs at one-fourth speed, a slippage 
of 25 per cent is supposedly indicated. Direct-acting 
pumps are further afflicted with the tendency to “short- 
stroke’’—which reduces their capacity and efficiency and 
can be remedied by proper adjustment of the steam 
valves. 
RECOVERING HEAT FROM EXHAUST STEAM. 


In non-condensing plants an economy of from 10 to 
12 per cent can be effected by using the exhaust steam 
from the pumps to heat the boiler feed water. In plants 
running condensing, all exhaust steam from vacuum 
pumps, boiler feed pumps, traps, lighting units, etc, 
should be piped to a heater, as in this way a saving of 
from 5 per cent upward can be attained. The efficiency 
of heaters already in use can often be greatly improved 
by cleaning and overhauling, coupled with a little scien- 
tific attention in their operation. 
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STEAM PUMPING PLANT. 
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EXAMPLE OF SAVING POSSIBLE. 

It is instructive to apply the various losses above de- 
scribed to a typical case, in order to show their relative 
proportions, the extent by which they can be reduced, 
and the saving effected thereby. This has been done ip 
the accompanying illustration. The starting point for 
the scale of fuel losses is taken as the number of heat 
units in the coal fired, and the are followed 
through step by step. The shaded area shows the losses 
which may be eliminated by proper maintenance and 
operation of plant. These avoidable losses amount to 
48 per cent of the coal fired, which for a plant pump- 
ing 3,000,000 gallons per day against 100 pounds total 
head, and with a load factor of 50 per cent, would amount 
to 1,810 tons per year. At the present prices of say 
$7 per ton fired, this would mean $12,650 per year. Even 
with coal reduced to $3 per ton, mine price, and allow- 
ing $2 for freight, firing, etc., the saving would be $9,050. 


losses 





TORONTO’S NEW REFUSE COLLECTION 
WAGONS. 


The Street Cleaning Department of Toronto, Ont., 
has for some time past been devolping a new type of 
collection wagon for garbage and rubbish. Their aim 
was to obtain a wagon with large cubical holding ca- 
pacity, not repulsive in appearance, having low sides, pro- 
vision for covering load, back dumping, and to be of light 
weight and easy-running. These wagons are used for 
collecting the mixed kitchen garbage and combustible 
rubbish. The weight of this mixed collection is approxi- 
mately 450 Ibs. per cu. yd. 

The old type of collection vehicle was a back-dump 
two-wheel cart holding approximately 2% cu. yds. and 
weighing when empty about 1,150 lbs. This cart had high 
sides, making the driver lift the receptacles to a con- 
siderable height before they could be emptied into the 
cart. It was also difficult to keep the old carts well 
covered, and the jolting of them on rough pavements 
tended to loosen the load and shake off pieces of refuse. 
When the city was dumping the refuse in ravines and 
along the lake shore these carts, however, were well 
adapted to traversing the rough roads over the filled-in 
areas to the face of the dumps. 

The new wagons, shown in the illustration, are of the 
back-dump, four-wheeled type, with movable body. The 
body of the wagon is made with an overhang over the 
wheels, considerably increasing the capacity without in- 
creasing the height of the sides. The box is wood, the 
upper part of the sides being made of wood strips for 
The frame is built of steel channels laid flat 
and reinforced with wood. The box rests on rollers run- 
ning on the steel wagon frame. When dumping, the lock 
at the front of the wagon holding the box to the frame 
is released and the body is pushed backward .on these 
rollers until it overbalances and drops the load. The 
box is sufficiently light, when empty, to be readily pulled 
to a horizontal position and forward and locked in place. 

Provision for keeping the load well covered is made 
as follows: Underneath the driver’s seat a tarpaulin 
cover is rolled up on a roller turned by a small hand 
winch. The drivers are instructed to first fill the forward 
section of the wagon when collecting refuse and pull 
the tarpaulin cover over this part of the load. In this 
manner the load is kept covered as the wagon is being 
filled up until it is completely loaded. When the wagon 
is filled the tarpaulin is fastened to catches on the tail 
board, then pulled taut with the winch. When empty, 
the cover is neatly rolled up on the roller under the 
driver’s seat and thus cannot be lost or mislaid. 

These new wagons have a capacity of 4 cu. yds. when 


lightness. 
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NEW TORONTO GARBAGE CART. 


loaded level with the top, but as a matter of fact by heap- 
ing the refuse slightly they actually collect approximately 
5 cu. yds., this being almost double the carrying capacity 
of the old two-wheel carts, while the weight of the new 
wagon is only about 700 lbs. greater than that of the old 
cart. The old carts in the eastern end of the city average 
1,122 lbs. per load, and the new wagons in the same sec- 
tion average 2,325 lbs. per load. The average of a large 
number of carts and wagons from various sections of 
the city shows the average load collected by the wagons 
to be almost 40 per cent heavier than the average cart 
load. 

As one wagon equals two carts, the wages of one 
driver and the cost of maintenance of one horse and 
cart are saved. As the drivers in Toronto are paid $18 
a week for 50 hours work and the cost of fodder is high, 
the saving effected by these new wagons will pay for 
them in a short time. If it had not been for the use of 
these new the labor, fodder 
and maintenance due to would have 
greatly raised the total cost of collection. As it is, the 
department is able to continue its collection service with 


increased cost of 
conditions 


wagons, 
war 


about the same appropriation as in normal times. 

The department takes particular pride in these wagons, 
keeping them clean and well painted, and their appear- 
ance on the street when neatly covered is not at all ob- 


jectionable. 





DETROIT WATER DEPARTMENT TRUCK. 

The Board of Water Commissioners of Detroit, Mich., 
has owned a 1%-ton truck for about two and a half years 
and has had it in constant that time. 
Records kept during the twelve months ending in March, 
1917, show that during that time the truck saw 287% 
days’ service, making 949 trips and 1,852 deliveries. It 
carried 1,280 tons and traveled 9,958 miles. In this work 
it used 1,755 gallons of gasoline and 678% pints of cylin- 
The ton (on the half-load basis) was 


service since 


der oil. miles 








WATER WORKS DEPARTMENT TRUCK, DETROIT. 
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6,605. The average standing time per day was 1 hr. and 
43 min.; the average running time per day, 5 hr., 58 min. 

The fixed charges, including interest, jinsurance, 
driver’s wages, taxes and license and garage rent were 
$1,097.67. The variable charges, including gasoline, lubri- 
cants, maintenance, depreciation and tire allowance was 
$708.01. This gives a total cost of $6.28 per day, 18 cts. 
per mile, or 27 cts. per ton-mile. The cost in December, 
1914, soon after the truck was received, was $7 a day and 
20 cts. a mile. The truck is a Federal, Model H. 





SOME WATER PURIFICATION 
EXPERIENCES 


Difficulties with Pipes for Alum Solution—Chemical 
Solution Agitators—Protecting Concrete— 
Breaking of Tobin Bronze Strainer Plates. 


One of the best papers detailing practical experiences 
that has been prepared for the American Water Works 
Association for some time was that presented before that 
society at the last convention by Lewis I. Birdsall, super- 
intendent of water purification at Minneapolis. Mr. 
Birdsall’s paper was a narration of certain difficulties and 
problems encountered in the operation of rapid filtration 
plants, and the methods adopted for solving them. In 
the following article we give in somewhat abbreviated 
form Mr. Birdsall’s descriptions of a number of these ex- 


periences. 
COAGULANT PIPING. 


The writer’s experiences covered by his discussion of 
this subject included those in connection with the filter 
plant at Rock Island. When he assumed charge of this 
plant in 1911, a 1%-inch lead-lined iron pipe carried the 
alum solution about 300 feet to the further end of the 
coagulating basins, the pipe being laid under the water. 
About four feet head was available. Because of deposits 
of alum in the pipe, and also of entrained air, the required 
amount of solution could not be forced through the pipe 
by this head. A hydraulic ejector was connected to the 
line and served to remove the air, but would not remove 
the deposits in the pipe. Later, leaks developed at the 
threaded joints where lead did not meet lead in the lin- 
ing, and also at other points where the lead lining was 
deficient; and this continued after several lengths of pipe 
had been replaced. 

This pipe was replaced with a 2-inch composition con- 
duit guaranteed to be unaffected by the alum solution. 
It met this guarantee, but when the water in the basin 
warmed up in the spring, the conduit expanded and broke 
at the joints. Expansion joints of rubber hose were in- 
serted which served the purpose until cold weather came, 
when the conduit contracted and pulled the joints apart. 
(Recent information from Rock Island is that the fibre 
conduit is satisfactory when encased in concrete or other 
suitable material, and when not subjected to extreme 
changes in temperature.) Both lead and brass pipe were 
tried, but they clogged with deposits of slimy material. 
The use of 4-ply rubber hose was suggested by C. R. 
Henderson, manager of the Davenport Water Company, 
and this was installed in 50-foot lengths and all troubles 
ceased. Whenever the hose clogged up it was removed 
one length at a time, trod upon to loosen the deposits 
and then flushed out with water under pressure. 

In the Minneapolis filtration plant, all coagulant lines 
were of 2-inch lead pipe with brass couplings, laid with 
a slope of 1 inch in 10 feet. The lines from the solution 
pumps to the overflow tanks which supply the feed con- 
trollers gave little trouble, but the gravity lines from the 
controllers soon began to clog. In 1914 it was decided, 
when making additions to the original plant, to use open 
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troughs for carrying the coagulant on horizontal runs in 
place of lead pipe. Both open tile laid in concrete and 
a concrete channel were considered, but finally iron was 
used, again at the suggestion of C. R. Henderson, and 
has solved all difficulties formerly experienced. It is 
readily accessible for cleaning and for painting several 
times each year with a high grade of graphite or asphalt 
paint. No leaks have occurred in this pipe during the 
three years it has been in service. 

The high cost of brass has led Mr. Birdsall to use 
iron flangles instead of brass for connecting lead pipe to 
lead, or lead to rubber hose, on the discharge lines from 
the coagulant solution pumps. The iron flange is pushed 
onto the lead pipe and the end of the pipe is then ex- 
panded with a mandrel and bent over the flange so that 
a lead-to-lead coupling is obtained at slight expense. 

CHEMICAL SOLUTION AGITATORS. 

The agitating device was of the 2-blade impeller type, 
driven by a 3-inch by 13-foot hollow vertical shaft, direct 
connected to a 2-h. p. motor making 1,720 revolutions a 
minute. This high speed produced excellent agitation, 
but caused the drive shaft and armature shafts in the 
motor to bend. There was also much trouble from cor- 
rosion of the steel shafting and bronze thrust bearing. 

The speed of the agitator was reduced to about 600 
r. p. m. by means of reduction gears and the 6-inch im- 
peller blades were replaced with wooden blades 3 feet 
long and steady bearings were fixed at the center of the 
vertical drive shafts. These changes eliminated some of 
the troubles, but not the corrosion. Also the agitators 
were very noisy, the motor having been set on a steel 
deck supported by I beams over the center of the tank. 
Further change was then made by replacing the hollow 
steel shafts with 4x4 square oak shafts; also the three 
vertical motors with one horzontal motor of 2 h. p. and 
1,120 r. p. m., which speed was reduced to 10 r. p. m. 
at the impellers by shafting, clutches and worm drive. 
The blades of the impellers were lengthened so as to 
reach to within 6 inches of the sides of the tanks. As 
finally constructed, the results are very satisfactory, the 
noise being entirely eliminated, one motor doing the work 
of three, and there being no more trouble with shafts or 


impellers. 
PAINTING CONCRETE. 


The inside surfaces of all concrete chemical solution 
tanks are kept well covered with a good grade of asphalt 
or graphite paint, it having been found that the alum 
solution was dissolving the limestone aggregate and 
otherwise decomposing the concrete walls of the tanks. 
Graphite paint seems to give better service than asphalt, 
as the latter gradually dissolves off. A new paint known 
as Frost’s Kapak Special Acid Resisting Paint appears 
to give as good results as does the graphite and is some- 


what cheaper. 
TOBIN BRONZE TROUBLES. 


The strainer plates in the filter bottom had been made 
of Tobin bronze, and the filter had not been in service 
two months before breaks began to occur in these, finally 
becoming so frequent that it was necessary to remove 
all of the center strainer plates from all the filters. (A 
brass wire screen had been bolted to the ridge blocks to 
hold the gravel down, but this became such a nuisance 
at this time that it was removed altogether and the depth 
of gravel increased to 13 inches, with a new size of 1% 
to 2 inches added. The filters have been found to wash 
better without the screen.) Most of the breaks were 
in the center plates, which were supported by yokes 
from above the plates, and it was thought probable that 
the design of the center plates was at fault. Each sound 
center plate was then reinforced with %-inch sheet brass 
riveted longitudinally along the center line of the plate, 
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but many of the plates reinforced in this way cracked 
along the edge of the brass strip. 

Tests of the Tobin bronze made on strips cut from the 
plates that had failed seemed to show that the metal 
met the original specifications. The breaks continued 
with such frequency that it became difficult to keep 
enough filters in service to supply the city with water. 
Heavier plates of Tobin bronze were then made, con- 
taining holes 3-32 of an inch instead of 1-16 of an inch, 
and reinforced with bronze ribs. These were placed 
in one filter unit but the breaks continued to occur in 
both the plates and the bolts used for fastening them in 
place. Laboratory tests made upon the strainer plates 
seemed to indicate that temperature changes, electric 
current and the water had no effect upon the metal, and 
the mercuric chloride test was applied without any re- 
sult. The company making the plates and bolts then 
suggested that possibly the cold working of the metal 
in making it into plates and bolts might have caused a 
re-arrangement of the molecules, and suggested anneal- 
ing them. Enough plates and bolts for one filter were 
heated in a furnace to a cherry red for one hour and then 
removed and cooled slowly. These plates and bolts have 
given good service, and no breaks in them have oc- 
curred; consequently the rest of the plates and bolts 
that were sound were annealed in the same way and re- 
placed in the filter, and only a few scattered failures have 
occurred since. 

The medium brass plates and bolts installed in the 
filter have shown no failure whatever. Monel metal 
plates and bolts had been used in one filter and 
these have shown no failures, but all the troubles were 
confined to Tobin bronze. The United States Bureau 
of Standards investigated the matter and their conclu- 
sions were that the cold working of the metal and too 
little attention paid to annealing caused considerable in- 
ternal stresses, which were responsible for the above 
failures. (This conclusion was reached partly by in- 
vestigation of similar troubles which had been experi- 
enced with bronze parts used in connection with the 
Catskill aqueduct, as described in Municipal Journal for 
December 24, 1914.) Mr. Birdsall thinks it probable that 
hereafter Monel metal will be used for strainer plates 
and bolts at the Minneapolis filtration plant. 





SOURCES OF WATER SUPPLY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The data concerning water supply obtained from about 
800 cities and published in Municipal Journal in the May 
5d and July 5th issues, give for each of these cities the 
source from which the water supply is obtained. The 
source can, in practically every case, be classified as being 
either from wells and filter galleries, from springs, from 
rivers and other large streams, from impounding reser- 
voirs and mountain streams, or from lakes. We have 
combined the figures for the cities in each of several geo- 
graphic divisions of the country, and determined the per- 
centage of cities in each division drawing its supply from 
each of these sources. The geographic divisions used are 
as follows: New England, Middle Atlantic States, East 
North Central, West Norih Central, South Atlantic, East 
South Central, West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific. 

Taking first the entire United States, we find that 43.4 
per cent of all the cities reporting obtain their supply from 
wells, or, in a few cases, filter galleries. Rivers and creeks 
form the source of supply for 21.5 per cent; impounding 
reservoirs and mountain streams for 18.1 per cent; lakes, 
19.7 per cent, and springs for 7.3 per cent. 

In New England the percentage from each of the sev- 
eral sources is as follows: impounding reservoirs and 
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mountain streams, 31 per cent; lakes, 24.8 per cent; wells 
and filter galleries, 22.1 per cent; rivers and creeks, 16.8 
per cent; springs, 5.3 per cent. ; 

In the Middle Atlantic states the percentages are as 
follows: impounding reservoirs and mountain streams, 
32.6 per cent; wells and filter galleries, 26.7 per cent; 
rivers and creeks, 19.9 per cent; springs, 12.8 per cent; 
lakes, 7.1 per cent. 

In the East North Central states the percentages are 
as follows: wells and filter galleries, 63.7 per cent; rivers 
and creeks, 15.3 per cent; lakes, 13.7 per cent; impounding 
reservoirs and mountain streams, 4.7 per cent; springs, 
2.6 per cent. 

In the West North Central states the supplies are from 
wells and filter galleries in 60.6 per cent; rivers and creeks, 
22.8 per cent; impounding reservoirs and mountain 
streams, 6.1 per cent; lakes, 6.1 per cent; springs, 4.4 per 
cent. 

In the South Atlantic states wells and filter galleries, 
37.5 per cent; rivers and creeks, 36 per cent; impounding 
reservoirs and mountain streams, 15.6 per cent; springs, 
10.9 per cent; lakes, none. 

East South Central states, wells and filter galleries, 
45.3 per cent; rivers and creeks, 23.8 per cent; springs, 
19 per cent; impounding reservoirs and mountain streams, 
9.5 per cent; lakes, 2.4 per cent. 

In the West South Central states, wells and filter gal- 
leries, 46 per cent; rivers and creeks, 24.3 per cent; im- 
pounding reservoirs and mountain streams, 18.9 per cent; 
lakes, 5.4 per cent; springs, 5.4 per cent. 

In the Mountain states, rivers and creeks, 41.9 per cent; 
impounding reservoirs and mountain streams, 32.3 per 
cent; wells and filter galleries, 16.1 per cent; springs, 9.7 
per cent; lakes, none. 

In the Pacific states, wells and filter galleries, 41.2 per 
cent; impounding reservoirs and mountain streams, 27.4 
per cent; rivers and creeks, 21.6 per cent; springs, 5.9 per 
cent; lakes, 3.9 per cent. 





ADVERTISING PAVING IN CHICAGO 


Paving Contractors of That City Conduct Campaign to 
Promote Confidence of Taxpayers i. Paving Work 
and Stimulate Further Paving Work. 


A novel kind of advertising has been conducted in Chi- 
cago during the past four months, the object of which has 
been to give the people more confidence in the paving 
work done by that city and in the paving contractors who 
do it. One purpose of this was to combat the effect of a 
paving report made by a citizen organization last year, 
which had caused a great many of the citizens to feel that 
all paving work done in the city had been skimped in 
quantity and poor in quality. Incidentally it was hoped 
that the effect of the advertising campaign would be not 
only to give the people confidence in the paving work al- 
ready done and in the paving contractors, but also to se- 
cure, as a result of this, a demand by the property owners 
for more paving work this year than it seemed probable 
last winter that the tax payers would endorse. 

The advertising was conducted by the O’Shaughnessy 
Advertising Company, and was financed by twenty of the 
leading paving contractors of Chicago. Two-column and 
three-column ads were placed in all of the daily papers 
printed in the English language in the city, calling atten- 
tion of the property owners to a small book on paving 
which had been prepared and published for the purpose. 
In each of these advertisements the names of the twenty 
contractors appeared, as those of “established, responsible 
and well-known firms,” who had done paving in the city 
in the past and were prepared to continue doing so in the 
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future. .In many of them not only were the property own- 
ers requested to send for copies of this booklet and a brief 
statement of its contents given, but paragraphs similar to 
the following were included: “The city paving inspector 
present on the work always has the specifications in his 
pocket. Ask him to show them to you. He will gladly do 
it. You can read the specifications, verify the inspection 
and be a volunteer paving inspector for your own protec- 
tion and your own satisfaction.” These advertisements 
were printed in large display type, so that they were sure 
to attract attention. Reference was also made to the guar- 
antee clauses in the paving contracts, and the high degree 
of protection given to the property owner. 

The Board of Local Improvements was furnished with 
copies of the booklet, which it gives out to property owners 
seeking information on paving matters, and the various 
paving firms use it in promotion work and in localities 
where work is under way. If they learn that a property 
owner is finding fault with anything in connection with 
the work, copies of the book are handed to him and to his 
neighbors. 

The advertising was done on the general principle that 
a paving firm is a business with service and commodity to 
sell. The people who pay the bills are his customers and 
it is best for all concerned that they should know and have 
confidence in him. Unfortunately, the property owner 
sees only the laborers and foremen on the work, frequently 
not even knowing the name of the firm who is laying the 
pavement for which he ultimately must pay. It is be- 
lieved that this method of advertising will introduce more 
personal and cordial relations between the property owner 
and the contractor and will permit the latter to give such 
information and explanations as will head off or quickly 
allay any criticisms which may begin to be circulated 
among the property owners along a given piece of work. 

The booklet contains 24 3% x 6-inch pages, the material 
in which is classified under the following headings: Value 
of Street Paving; Purpose of Paving; Problems in Pav- 
ing; What Constitutes Good Paving; Traffic Problems; 
Damage by Big Trucks; Intensified Traffic; Heavy Street 
Cars; Kind of Paving Laid in Chicago; Guaranteed Pav- 
ing; Inspect Your Own Paving; How to Inspect Paving; 
Testing Paving Material; How to Get Your Street Paved: 
How Paving Bills Are Incurred and Paid. 

Explanations and descriptions are all in popular lan- 
guage and every citizen with any intelligence can learn 
from this booklet in what way the pavement is guaranteed, 
how the standard Chicago pavements are supposed to be 
laid, how the materials are tested in the city laboratories 
and some of the points to be looked after in inspecting 
the pavement. If any considerable number of the citizens 
take the last instruction to heart, we question whether it 
would continue to be true that the inspector “will cheer- 
fully show the specifications to you on request,” as he 
might easily be kept busy doing so; and in fact, it is readily 
conceivable that so much of his time might be occupied 
in this way that his inspection duties would be sadly neg- 
lected. The last two items explain exactly what a property 
owner should do if he desires to have the street in front of 
his property paved, and also just how the assessment role 
is made up and the money collected. 





SECURING ROAD MATERIAL DELIVERY. 

Materials intended directly or indirectly for war pur- 
poses now have precedence in transportation by rail- 
ways, and some road repairs or construction of great 
importance to the public may be held up by the impossi- 
bility of obtaining the delivery of material necessary for 
this purpose. It is suggested, where this is the case, 
that the state highway department be requested to ap- 
prove an application that such material be forwarded, 
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such application to be made to the Commission on Car 
Service of the Railroad Committee of the Council of 
National Detense at Washington, stating the special 
urgency of this case. Endorsement by the state depart- 
ment will probably carry considerable weight. 





BUILDING THE CANTONMENTS 


Some Details of the Individual Cantonments—Engineer- 
ing Work at Camp Ayer—Topographical Surveying— 
Water Supply—Sewerage. 

(Continued from page 25.) 

While in a general way the cantonments have been 
standardized to a uniform construction, the general lay- 
out is different in practically every case, depending on 
the topography, including the elevation of the land, loca- 
tion of rivers, railroads, highways, etc. For instance, 
in Battle Creek the entire group of buildings is to be 
laid out in one large rectangular area, surrounded by 
a highway from which branch roads run into the grounds 
at right angles every few hundred feet. The buildings 
in general are arranged in groups down the two longer 
sides of the rectangle and across each end, while a con- 
siderable area in the middle is reserved for drill and other 
purposes. This cantonment occupies an area of about 
780 acres, and is estimated to provide for 28,000 men. 

The American Lake cantoment, located near Tacoma, 
Wash., is on the Pacific Highway at Dupont Station, and 
covers approximately two square miles. In this case, 
also, the ground occupied by the buildings is approxi- 
mately a rectangle, although the longer sides are slight- 
ly curved. On the north side of the area are the build- 
ings for accommodating regiments of infantry and field 
artillery, on the south those for the infantry, field artil- 
lery and general hospital, on the west side the buildings 
of the balloon and telegraph companies, and on the east 
those of the aviation companies. Spur tracks from the 
Northern Pacific Railroad surround this area outside 
of the buildings on three sides. North of the northern 
spur are buildings for the engineers’ trains, supply trains, 
sanitary trains and ambulances, and division ammunition 
trains. At the south of the general area are the offices. 
For constructing this American Lake cantonment, a spe- 
cial contracting company was organized, known as the 
Hurley-Mason Company. Some idea of the amount of 
-work to be done is indicated by the fact that this con- 
struction company has organized departments of auditing, 
buildings, roads, sewers, water, labor and purchase; in 
addition to which there will be a number of sub-depart- 
ments, including bookkeeping, time keeping, plant and 


stores. Work was begun on this cantonment on June 
25th. Work on the New Jersey cantonment began about 


The New England cantonment at Ayer, 


the same time. 
each of these 


Mass., also began about June 25th. In 
cases the first work was a general clearing of at least 
a portion of the site of underbrush and other obstruc- 
tions, and erecting buildings for accommodating the thou- 
sands of laborers that are employed. As an illustration of 
the number of buildings to be constructed, in the Amer- 
ican Lake cantonment there will be required 768 build- 
ings for infantry, 192 for field artillery and about the 
same number for the aero and balloon units, 40 buildings 
will be used by the hospital and sanitary detachments, 
and 50 will be for miscellaneous purposes, 7 of these being 
for the Y. M. C. A. 

The general work of construction is remarkable chiefly 
for the enormous scale upon which it is being done, 
rather than for any unique features in connection with 
any individual building. The engineering work connected 
with cantonment construction, however, will be of inter- 
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est to municipal engineers, and that performed at Camp 
Ayer may be described briefly as follows: 

It was not until early in June that the Government 
signed leases for the property to be utilized at Ayer for 
the cantonment and until then no work whatever had 
been done toward even preparing a general layout of 
the buildings. The total area taken over is nearly 7,000 
acres, about 2,500 of which is to be used for the build- 
ings themselves, another portion of the area for pro- 
curing a ground water supply, another for the hospital 
and still another for a sewage disposal grounds. The 
property lies along the Nashua river for about 4 miles. 
The camp is about one hour by rail from Boston, or 
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The problem was put up to these engineers about June 
8, and not an hour was lost in getting to work. Within 
two weeks the surveyors and engineers working under 
them had made the survey and plotted a topographic 
map covering 2,500 acres on a scale of 200 feet to the inch 
and showing contour 10-ft. intervals. The 
quartermaster’s department had already prepared and 
supplied designs for buildings, and it was up to the en- 
gineers to arrange these buildings within the area pro- 
vided so as to secure the maximum of efficiency and con- 


lines at 


venience. 
As soon as the topographic map was sufficiently ad- 
vanced, a general layout of buildings and roads was made. 
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LAYOUT OF THE AYER, 


troops could reach that city on foot:in one day, should 
an attack of the enemy or other emergency demand their 
presence there. On the other hand, it is too far from the 
big city to enable the soldiers to go there for pleasure 
in their off hours. It is also accessible by several lines 
of railroads, thus facilitating the bringing of materials 
for construction and later for the maintenance of the 
men, and also enabling the force to be sent to any part 
of the country, should this be desired. The work is in 
charge of Captain Canfield, a West Point graduate, as- 
sisted by a board of three voluntary engineers without 
commissions, acting as advisors, these being Frank A. 
Barbour, Frederick P. Stearns and Herbert J. Kellaway. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


CANTONMENT. 

The survey crew was divided into sections, one of which 
made a more accurate topographic survey from which 
were located contours at 2-ft. intervals. Another section 
began running out the road lines that had been sketched 
in on the preliminary map. Other engineers started work 
on the water development, still another corps on the 
sewerage, and one laying out the 14 miles of railroad 
track that will be required inside of the camp itself. 
Other engineers were set to staking out the houses as 
located on the map. At this writing, just about four 
weeks from the time the problem was presented to the 
engineers, practically all of this preliminary work has 
been completed. The railroad referred to is considered 








essential to the rapid completion of the work. It will 
leave the Boston & Maine siding, which is located on the 
east side of the cantonment, and extend around the 
perimeter of the entire construction area and return to 
the siding again, thus enabling a train to carry car loads 
of material, dropping each load where needed, and re- 
turn to the main line without retracing its course. It 
is possible that this track will be retained after the com- 
pletion of the cantonment for handling the food and 
other stores required, since about 225 tons of such ma- 
terial will need to be handled every day while the camp 
is in commission. It is proposed to train about 40,000 
at this cantonment, in addition to which there will be 
about 12,000 horses and mules to feed. 

Certain of the construction details are interesting, as 
showing how the work is being expedited. For instance, 
portable gasoline saw mills are used for cutting boards 
and lumber to length. A car load of lumber is dumped 
by train or auto truck within a few feet of where a build- 
ing is to be erected, the portable saw mill is set between 
the pile of lumber and the building and, with practically 
one handling, boards and timbers are carried from the 
pile to the saw mill and directly from the saw mill to be 
put into place in the building. It is stated that at one of 
the cantonments a building 25 x 220 feet was erected 
complete in 90 minutes. In Ayer the contractor in two 
days built ten one-story bunk houses for the laborers, 
each 16 feet wide by 110 feet long, with composition roofs 
and divided into 26 rooms. Two hundred carpenters and 
125 laborers were used. At that time the portable saw 
mill was not on the ground, so that all sawing was done 
by hand. Fifty thousand feet of lumber and 1,200 rolls 
of roofing were used in the construction. 

All the compounds will be served by 25-foot streets 
passing along both the front and back of the compound, 
which will average 400 x 600 feet. In addition to these 
there is a main thoroughfare leading with easy grades 
from the town highway into the cantonment, with 
branches to each of the several sections thereof. 

The water supply demanded is estimated to be about 
2,000,000 gallons a day. Surface water is not used, al- 
though there is quite a little in the vicinity, on account 
of its questionable character, but a supply is obtained 
from the morainal material nearby by means of wells. 
A test well was pumped at the rate of a million gallons 
a day for ten days, and a study of the results indicated 
that the desired supply was safely available. For the 
actual supply, a well will be dug 30 feet deep and 50 feet 
in diameter, which will be used as a collecting well and 
also as a suction well. If necessary, auxiliary driven wells 
will be provided, siphoned into the main well. From 
this well water will be pumped to four elevated tanks, 
each with a capacity of 100,000 gallons, from which it 
will be distributed through a system of pipes circulating 
throughout the cantonment. It is estimated that the 
cost of the water system will be about $100,000. 

The sewage will be carried through vitrified pipe to the 
extreme northern limits of the government property, 
something more than a mile beyond the camps. At this 
point there is a large gravel area, 20 acres of which will 
be laid out as sewage filtration beds. These cannot be 
reached by gravity, but the sewage will need to be 
pumped onto the surface at this point. The pumping 
for both water and sewage will be done by electrically 
operated pumps, the power for this purpose and for light- 
ing the camp being provided under contract by the 
New England Power Company. It is estimated that 200 
k. ws. will be used for pumping and 1,800 for lighting the 
cantonment. 

Each of the several cantonments has interesting fea- 
tures of its own connected with its construction or oper- 
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ation. For instance, the sewage from Camp Wilson, a 
short distance from San Antonio, is to be taken into the 
sewerage system of that city, and owing to the topog- 
raphy it will be necessary to pump the sewage in order 
to effect this. The city has offered to provide the pump- 
ing plant at an estimated cost of $25,000. The canton- 
ment will be served by two sewer mains which will unite 
inside the city limits and one pumping plant at that 
point will raise the sewage collected by both of them, 
the lift required being approximately forty feet. An 
automatically operating pumping plant is proposed. 

The electric lighting is being arranged for generally 
with local electric companies. For instance, the Des 
Moines Electric Company has arranged to furnish cur- 
rent for Camp Dodge, which is about eight miles from 
the company’s nearest high voltage circuit. A trans- 
mission line of that length is being or has been con- 
structed, which will transmit energy at 13,200 volts to 
the cantonment where three 350-k. w. transformers will 
step it down to 2,300 volts for distribution through the 
camp grounds. The allied contractors of Des Moines 
have pledged their resources and stock in the general 
construction of this cantonment, which is to be con- 
structed under the charge of one of them. 

At Petersburg, Va., the Virginia Railway & Power 
Company proposed to rebuild about three miles of 4,000- 
volt line, so as to bring it up to a standar.l for 13,200 


volts, and build a new extension of two miles to the cen- 


ter of the camp. The source of supply is a hydro-electric 
generating station just west of Petersburg, and a 33,000- 
volt transmission line from the Richmond power house. 
It is proposed to install three 1,000-k. v. a. 33,000-volt to 
13,200-volt transformers at the camp. 

At Junction City, Kansas, the Union Light and Power 
Company has furnished electric energy to Ft. Riley for 
several years. A cantonment is to be constructed at the 
Fort and the power company will furnish current for it 
also. It has a duplicate 2,300-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle 
transmission line to the reservation from a power house 
four miles away, the line having a rating of approxi- 
mately 600 k. w. In addition to this it has a 33,000-volt 
transmission line from Junction City and the hydro- 
electric plant at Rockyford, which is reinforced by a 
750-k. w. Allis-Chalmers turbine to be used at low water 
stage. One-half of the cantonment will be supplied from 
the 2,300-volt line and the other half from the 33,000-volt 
line. An interesting incident is said to have occurred at 
Linda Vista, Cal., when trouble developed in the electric 
lighting system that shut off all power temporarily, dur- 
ing which time a Kissel truck was attached to the dynamo 
by a belt and operated it until the regular power was re- 
stored. 

The descriptions already given and the work now under 
way refer to sixteen wooden cantonments, but the war 
department states that this is only half of the provision 
to be made for the soldiers. Steps are being taken to 
build 16 cantonments of tents to receive the national 
guardsmen when they are called to the colors. Work 
has hardly begun on them as yet, because it can be com- 
pleted much more quickly than the wooden buildings. 

These camps will be laid out to accommodate approx- 
imately 35,000 men each, and possibly as many as 10,000 
horses and mules. So far as the construction of water 
and sewerage systems and the erection of wooden kitch- 
ens, mess halls, hospitals and store houses are con- 
cerned, the plans for these tent cantonments will be prac- 
tically the same as those for the wooden ones. 

Among the miscellaneous buildings to be provided, 
there will be in some of the cantonments, if not all, lib- 
rary buildings, the libraries to be provided by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, according to a vot2 of that as- 
sociation at its recent annual meeting. 
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IMPORTANCE OF OPERATION. 

Technical papers and technical literature generally are 
full of descriptions of plans for engineering structures and 
plants, and articles dealing with construction methods 
are now more or less common; but details of operation 
are seldom made public. And yet efficiency in operation 
and maintenance is fully as important a factor in the 
economy and general satisfactoriness of a plant or public 
utility as is either designing or construction—in many 
cases even a more important one. The reasons for this 
paucity of public information on the subject are many— 
diffidence of those who have charge of operation in 
regard to preparing papers or articles, and failure to keep 
anything like complete records of operating details are 
two of the most important. 

As a result, papers giving definite information on this 
subject based upon actual experience are of special im- 
portance. One such is published in this issue, dealing 
with the operation of the Minneapolis water purification 
plant, and another detailing experiences with another 
similar plant will be given in a week or two. These, as 
well as one published in Municipal Journal a few weeks 
ago, suggest that the details of piping for the chemicals 
used in such plants, as ordinarily designed and carried 
out, are far from satisfactory. This furnishes an excel- 
lent illustration of the importance of operation exper- 
iences in suggesting improvements in construction details. 

But even more important is the improvement that com- 
posite experience makes possible in operation of such 
plants. Another article in this issue, discussing pumping 
station methods and economics, illustrates this. The use 
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of feed-water heaters, economizers, etc., may not always 
be advisable in small plants where coal is cheap, since 
their installation and maintenance add to the cost. But 
proper firing, keeping steam pipes tight, pump valves 
working properly, and in general keeping the plant keyed 
up, costs practically nothing but faithful attention and 
intelligence on the part of firemen and engineers, who 
must be employed in any event. Such efficient operation 
should be secured in very plant as a matter of general 
economy. 

The degree of efficiency should be made evident by 
sufficient records of operating details, for it cannot be 
expected that any employee or group of employees will 
continue to work with the greatest possible efficiency if 
there is nothing to show their employers whether or not 
this is the case, or even to prove it to themselves for 
their own satisfaction. This is one of the greatest advan- 
tages derived from adequate records of operation of any 
plant or utility, and is of itself well worth all trouble 
involved in securing such records. 





SOURCES OF WATER SUPPLY. 

The effect of geology and local sentiment in determin- 
ing the source from which a community draws its water 
supply is illustrated by figures given elsewhere in this 
issue. These show, for example, that wells furnish the 
supply for more than forty per cent of the cities in the 
entire central part of the country and on the Pacific coast; 
while mountain streams and impounding reservoirs have 
been adopted as the sources of supply to a greater extent 
than any others in the cities of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states, and to a large extent in the Rocky 
Mountain district and the Pacific states. It would be 
interesting to study the conditions that have caused this 
choice of wells for a supply in such a large percentage of 
the cities of the country—nearly one-half of all of them. 





PUBLIC WORK IN WAR TIME. 

The entrance of the United States into the war has 
affected general business much less than many feated 
it would, and we believe that it is improbable that the 
drafting of 600,000 men will have any more disturbing 
effect on any work or business of a municipal nature. 
There have had to be readjustments and charges in men 
and methods and more such will have to be made in 
September; but we can see no reason why prices of 
either materials or labor should advance any further and 
the reasons for carrying on public work are being more 
generally recognized. 

In support of our views we quote below from an 
editorial by Frank R. Cook in “The Improvement Bul- 
letin” of Minneapolis, circulating widely in the north- 
west. 

During the coming year—and probably during the entire 
period of the war if it should unhappily drag out for three 
or four years before victory finally alights upon the ban- 
ners of America—the war will only partly absorb the in- 
dustrial capacity of the nation. Granted that two million 
or even three million men enlist in the American armies. 
There are more than one hundred millions of us in America. 
There are about thirty million male workers of adult age. 
Probably not more than 6 per cent of the working force 
of the nation will be enlisted in the ranks, Our factories 
will be speeded up to produce war munitions, but the 
production of munitions in the past two or three years 
has been very great, and it is not likely that the working 
force will be augmented sufficiently to materially affect 
the total working power of the nation. 

To permit the industries of the country not directly 
related to the prosecution of the war to remain stagnant 
during the period of the war would bring distress to a 
very great proportion of the population. This distress 
would come during a period of high prices and value infla- 
tions, that would rapidly absorb the savings of the days 
of peace. Money that should go into Liberty bonds would 
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be withdrawn from the banks to buy necessities of life. 
The people of America must first and foremost prosecute 
the war with unflagging energy. War needs must be the 
first to be met. Every farm must produce as large an 
acreage and yield as bountiful crops as possible. People 
must economize on foodstuffs. They should eat less wheat 
flour and more corn meal. 

After the immediate war needs of America are met the 
surplus energy of the country should be devoted to car- 
rying on the public and private work of developing the 
country. Where new schools are needed they should be 
built. Where new water and sewer systems are required 
they should be constructed. Drainage and irrigation pro- 
jects should be carried to completion; they are measures 
that will increase the food supply of the nation. Officials 
of the state highway commission of Minnesota have ear- 
nestly advised public officials of the state to continue the 
building of good highways with unflagging energy. They 
point out that every added good highway helps to solve 
the transportation problem. The money expended in public 
work goes to the people. It is used to feed and house and 
clothe the people. It gives added purchasing power to 
the people. 





WATER WORKS MANAGEMENT IN AKRON. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research of Akron, O., has 
been operating for something over two years, and its 
report concerning its second year’s work shows its ac- 
tivities to have covered a study of and proposed im- 
provements in that city’s accounting, public welfare, 
and public works of various kinds. Several of the pro- 
posed changes were adopted by the city officials, among 
them those relative to the management of the water 
works. The report concerning this last was as follows: 

When the present administration took office, it pro- 
posed among other things to place the waterworks on 
as nearly a self-sustaining basis as would be possible. 

To that end the Superintendent of the Water division 
prepared a report to the Service Director outlining a 
plan and suggesting proper rates to accomplish the 
task. To that plan the Bureau took some exceptions, 
both as to suggestions offered and factors “mitted. 

Thereupon at the request of the Service Director and 
the Mayor, the Bureau prepared a statement of factors 
that it felt should be included as elements in any pro- 
posed increase in water rates. They were the follow- 
ing: 

1. The metering of all services as early as possible to 
provide a constant check and guide to the amount of 
water used and the revenues that might reasonably be 
derived therefrom. 

2. Each bond issue to be figured separately in deter- 
mining the effect of interest and sinking fund charges 
upon water rates. For sinking fund items, amortiza- 
tion tables should be used. 

3. The inclusion of all elements in the problem, i.e., 
mains in the ground and the old plant as well as the 
new. 

4. A longer life than 30 years to be given certain parts 
of the plant. 

5. Known additions within that life, e.g., new force 
main, booster pumps and high pressure districts, etc., 
must be considered. 

6. The plant to be given a normal rate of growth in 
main extensions, new services, general operating costs 
and growth in revenues. 

7. Increased consumption both by factories and by 
increase in population must be taken into account in 
determining cost of delivering water. 

8. Operation expense must either include main ex- 
tensions, new services, new meters, etc., or be figured 
as a separate factor. 
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9. Allowance to be made for public use of water and 
this charge placed annually on the tax duplicate to be 
paid out of taxes by the city at large. 

10. To verify the accuracy of any given charge per 
thousand cubic feet, there should be known the num- 
ber of users of water at the varying rates. 

The above factors were accepted and the Bureau re- 


quested to prepare a statement of the information 
needed. Tables were prepared showing the amount of 
interest and sinking fund charges on _ outstanding 
bonds, on proposed extensions and additions to the 


plant covering the next 10 years, and a statement of 
the growth in revenues and expenses of the plant since 
city operation began, with an attempt to forecast the 
future. 

The result was the adoption of the rates now in 
effect which will, within the period of 10 years allowed, 
make the plant self-sustaining and begin the building 
of a small surplus. Two factors only can alter that 
result. They are—the unnatural increasing of operation 
and maintenance costs and the change in the plan ac- 
cepted for plant extensions. 

The Bureau worked out a rate scale by means of 
which the billing of quarterly rents is made very simple. 
The card shows at a glance the exact charge for any 
quantity of water; thereby time in billing is reduced and 
accuracy insured. 





SERVICE TESTS ON BRIDGE PAINTS. 


In order to make a study of various bridge paints on 
the market, the Iowa Highway Commission painted 116 
test panels in 1914, using different combinations of com- 
mercial paints, and increased the number to 138 in 1915. 
These panels were exposed to the weather and inspected 
carefully. The following tentative conclusions have beer 
drawn from these tests: 

Of all paints used, the coal tar paints have proven poor- 
cst. In no case has a coal tar paint continued to protect 
completely the panel from corrosion for more than 18 
months. All paints in this class failed. The only remedies 
in the field for a failure is complete removal of all paint 
by burning and scraping, and repainting with a good oil 
paint or frequent repainting with the same paint, being 
very careful to brush the paint out well. 

The asphaltic paints, as a class, crack and check con- 
siderably, but no evidences of rusting are apparent. The 
red leads fade and in some cases check, chalk and crack. 
It is advisable to use these paints only in connection with 
« more stable paint. 

The sublimed white leads check somewhat and show a 
tendency to rust in the cracks. Structures painted with 
this class of paint should be watched closely to prevent 
this early rusting from progressing too far before re- 
painting. The sublimed blue leads check slightly, but 
to a less degree than the white. 

The best grades of iron oxide paints are standing up 
very well. Iron oxide paints, however, which contain 
calcium sulphate or calcium carbonate show occasional 
signs of dissolution, leaving pit holes in the paint film. 

Where the graphite and carbon paints are placed next 
to iron, there are evidences of rusting. When used as a 
second coat, over a prime coat of first quality iron oxide - 
or lead, these paints are very serviceable. Zinc chromate 
or lead chromate paints have shown up exceedingly well. 

In addition to the study of the behavior of the paints 
on the test panels, field inspections have been made on 
a number of bridges. The results of these inspections 
substantiate the findings by tests and the requirements 
of the Iowa Highway Commission’s paint specifications. 
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State Road Litigation in Oregon and Michigan—Army Health at Home and Abroad—End of Kansas Natural Gas 
Case—Sweden Cuts Use of Gas and Electricity—Millionaire Police Chief Fights Vice—City Manager Plan 
Again Unconstitutional in New York State—Portsmouth Loses Its City Manager—Companies Fight 
for Six Cent Fares in Massachusetts and New York State—The Niagara Car Wreck—Mu- 
nicipal Markets in New York State. 


ROADS AND PAVEMENTS 








Lincoln Highway Proposed for Federal Road. 

Washington, D. C.—A bill has been introduced in the 
House by congressman ‘A. R. Broadbeck of Pennsylvania 
calling for the designation of the Lincoln Highway con- 
necting New York and San Francisco as a federal post 
road. As printed and referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, the bill reads, “That the Post- 
master General be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to designate as a post road the highway now known as 
the Lincoln Highway as now laid out from the place of 
its commencement on the Atlantic seaboard to the point 
of its termination on the Pacific coast.’ Congressman 
3roadbeck introduced the bill as a vitally important measure 
in the face of the emergency now existing and is prepared 
to press its consideration both in the committee and on 
the floor of the House. He urges the necessity of taking 
immediate steps to put the entire Lincoln Highway in 
first-class condition. It is understood that Senator Pen- 
rose of Pennsylvania will introduce a bill providing federal 
aid for a proposed military highway connecting Washing 
ton with New York by way of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
at a cost of $25,000,000. The Lincoln Highway and a part 
of this route coincide. 


Untangling Cregon’s Road Finances. 

Salem, Ore.—By issuing bonds under the recently passed 
Barrett bill the entire fund to match the Federal appropria- 
tion for the post roads under the Shackleford act will be 
raised in Oregon. This is the decision handed down by 
the supreme court in an opinion written by Justice Moore. 
The opinion was rendered as the result of a friendly suit 
brought by the state highway commission against the staté 
board of control to settle the legal question involved, and 
the court orders a peremptory writ of mandamus to be 
issued directing the board of control to issue the bonds 
in such amount as may be required to meet the federal 
appropriation. On account of the conflicting bill and the 
$6,000,000 bonding bill, there was doubt as to whether bonds 
should be issued for the entire amount to match the fed- 
eral funds. It was provided in the Bean-Barrett bill that 
bonds were not to be issued until after the money in the 
state highway fund had been exhausted in matching the 
federal appropriation, while the $6,000,000 bonding bill pro- 
vided that the money for matching the federal fund should 
be obtained by issuing bonds under the provisions of the 
Bean-Barrett bili. It is held by the court that the 
provisions of the Bean-Barrett bill relating to what 
must be done before the bonds shall be issued, are im- 
pliedly repealed by the later enactment. The court in its 
opinion points out that chapter 237, creating the state 
highway commission, designates the order in which the 
highway fund shall be used, which is: (1) To meet the 
payment of salaries and expenses of the state highway de- 
partment; (2) to cover the costs of operating and main- 
taining state highways which have been constructed or im- 
proved; (3) to match the federal appropriation; the remain- 
der, if any, to be used for the purposes of that enactment. 
The court’s opinion says: “The reservation of these several 
amounts impliedly amended section 2 of chapter 175 by 
deducting the quarter mill tax levied for state road pur- 
poses the various sums to be set aside in the order stated.” 
It is pointed out that the $6,000,000 bonding bill sets aside 
the fund to be derived from motor vehicle licenses for the 


payment of interest on the bonds, and states that the high- 
way commission, in locating state highways, at the request 
of the counties, and establishing grades and submitting 
specifications for their construction as required by chapter 
237, together with the operation and maintenance of the 
highways already constructed, will require an outlay of 
$244,590 in 1917, while there is in the state highway fund 
only $238,535 as proceeds from the one-fourth mill tax. 
Thus there will be no funds left available for matching the 
federal appropriation without issuing bonds, so it is pointed 
out by the court. “There can be no reasonable doubt,” 
says the court, “that the sale of bonds in an amount suffi- 
cient to raise money to meet that appropriation for the 
year specified devolves upon the defendants.” 


To Eliminate Macadam Pavements. 

Providence, R. I.—A radical change in the city’s street 
paving policy has been agreed upon by officials, with the 
result that streets now having a permanent pavement, al- 
though their condition may not be excellent, will not be 
repaved until permanent surfacing has been provided for 
a number of heavily traveled main arteries which now have 
a water-bound macadam top. The proposed change means 
the end in this city of water-bound macadam street sur-_ 
facing, except in the case of short, lightly traveled side 
streets. This type of pavement, formerly considered the 
cheapest, because of the low initial cost, has, with the de- 
velopment of automobile traffic, actually come to be the 
most expensive kind of street surface that can be laid, offi- 
cials declare. Walter F. Slade, commissioner of public 
works, is largely responsible for the decision to eliminate 
macadam. Cost figures kept by him on the amounts ex- 
pended on the maintenance of certain streets, showed that 
permanent pavements were actually cheaper in the course 
of a few years than the so-called inexpensive macadam, 
because of the rate that automobiles tear up the macadam- 
ized surface. Mavor Gainer is strongly in favor of the pro- 
eram advocated by commissioner Slade, and other officials 
have also lined up with him on it. The first contract under 
the new policy has been let by the Board of Contract 
and Supply. 


Court Upholds Road Law. 

Lansing, Mich.—Circuit judge S. G. Houghton, of Bay 
City, sustains the constitutionality of the Covert highway 
law, the validity of which was attacked in a friendly suit 
started in the Ionia circuit court. The decision of judge 
Houghton, which will undoubtedly be reviewed by the state 
supreme court, is not only a strong endorsement of the 
highway legislation enacted during the past few years, but 
is an official opinion that the highway bonds amounting to 
approximately $1,500,000 since the Covert law was placed 
on the statute books, will not be invalidated. Members of 
the attorney general’s department who defended the law 
in the circuit court proceedings, are confident they will be 
able to win a permanent victory in an appeal to the su- 
preme court. The circuit court was asked for a writ of 
mandamus to restrain the state highway commissioner from 
enforcing the provisions of the Covert law on the ground 
that its title is defective; that the provision of the consti- 
tution requiring uniformity of taxation has been violated, 
and that the rights of local self-government have been 
invaded. 

In overruling the first- objection Judge Houghton said: 
“Tt was held in an early case that the purpose of the con- 
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stitutional provision was to prevent the practice of ‘log roll- 
ing’ in the legislature. It has never been the purpose of the 
court to sustain this objection to an act if the purpose of the 
act was fairly indicated in the title, it being almost uni- 
versally held that if the title fairly apprised the legislature 
and the public generally as to the object sought to be ob- 
tained, the title was_ sufficient. The machinery that is 
necessary to put into operation to reach the object sought 
by the title is fully covered by the title, and nothing is con- 
templated in the act that is not clearly covered by the title.” 

Answering the second objection the court says: ‘‘Where the 
property in the particular locality where the improvement 
is made is assessed according to benefits derived, neither the 
property nor the owner thereof has been discriminated 
against, nor injured, because they have paid for the assess- 
ment only what they have actually received. 

“The provisions in the highway law for levying such 
assessments for benefits is in strict accord with the rule 
long established in this state in assessing property for 
benefits received. The property owner is given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, consequentiv has had his day in court 
and his property is not being taken from him without due 
process of law and proper hearing theron.” 


In regard to the charge that, through the operation of 
the law, the rights of local self-government are invaded. 
Judge Houghton says: ‘The powers that local municipal- 
ities have in and to the public highways is derived from the 
legislature, and the act in question does not authorize the 
state either to complete or maintain highways, but it pro- 
vides that if a majority of the owners of the land assessed 
for the benefit by petition initiate the proceedings to con- 
struct and improve highways, in other words, after the local 
authorities, or those to be affected thereby, have initiated 
the movement for the improvement, then the machinery is 
provided whereby the necessary steps will be followed to 
a final consummation of what is desired by the locality af- 
fected thereby. While it does not appear on the record it is 
nevertheless a well known fact that considerable progress 
in the improvement of highways has been made under the 
highway laws of 1915. Bonds have been issued and sold and 
improvements made, and except in a strong case where in- 
justice is sure to follow the proper administration of the 
eperations of the highway law, they should be sustained.” 








SEWERAGE AND SANITATION 


Health Surveys Near Army Camps. 

Washington, D. C.—Extensive surveys have been made 
in regard to the health conditions in the districts imme- 
diately surrounding the training camps at Little Rock, 
Ark.; Memphis, Tenn.; Petersburg, Va.; Quantico, Va., and 
Louisville, Ky. At Columbia, S. C., operations are still 
in full swing and plans have been made for similar work 
around all other camps. The nature of the work to be 
accomplished varies at each camp, but generally includes 
such measures as water supply, drainage, extermination 
of flies and mosquitoes, and the general health of the 
neighborhood. In every case the work is done in coopera- 
tion with the state and local health boards, and outside 
of each camp will be placed a sanitary unit with medical 
specialists. The Public Health Service is in need of addi- 
tional men and funds for the carrying on of this work and 
is depending for this help on the passage of a bill now 
pending in the House of Representatives. 





American Commission for Health Work in France. 

New York, N. Y.—The International Health Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation has announced its preliminary 
arrangements for its fight against tuberculosis in France. 
The Commission for the Prevention of Tuberculosis in 
I’rance has been selected and soon will begin its work in 
Europe. The commission will be headed by Dr. Living- 
ston Farrand, president of the University of Colorado and 
the organizer and for ten years executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. As associate directors Dr. Farrand will be 
accompanied by Dr. James Alexander Miller of New York, 
Homer Folks of New York, and professor Selskar M. 
Gunn of Boston. Herman G. Place of New York has been 
named as secretary to the director. Dr. Miller, who will 
take charge of those phases of the work relating to medical 
relief, is professor of clinical medicine in Columbia Uni- 
versity, the director of the tuberculosis work of Bellevue 
Hospital, and president of the Association of Tuberculosis 
Clinics in New York City. He is recognized as one of the 
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leaders of his profession in fighting tuberculosis. Mr. 
Folks is secretary of the New York State Charities Aid 
Association and has for many years been prominent in 
modern health legislation and its application. He is a 
member of the Public Health Council of New York State 
and a former president of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, as well as of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction. In addi- 
tion to the work for the Rockefeller Foundation, Mr. Folks 
will take charge of the tuberculosis relief work of the 
American Red Cross in France and thus assure the maxi- 
mum of cooperation in attacking the problem. Professor 
Gunn is a member of the faculty of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is the secretary of the American 
Public Health Association, and editor of the American 
Journal of Public Health. He has had long experience in 
public health administration and in working out the new 
health laws of Massachusetts. His work in France will 
be specifically to take charge of the educational campaign 
which the commission will undertake. 


U. S. Fights Malaria in Mississippi. 

Jackson, Miss.—Inspection of Mississippi cities by ex- 
perts of the United States Public Health Service, who 
have already completed reports on Jackson and Green- 
wood, will result locally in a determined effort to rid Jack- 
son of malaria. Although the disease has never been un- 
usually prevalent here, there have been a good many cases 
the year around, and Dr. Nolan Stewart, city health officer, 
has determined to banish it permanently. Both Green- 
wood and Jackson were given clean bills of health for the 
most part, Greenwood showing an extremely low morbidity 
and mortality rate from typhoid. Every city in the state 
of more than 5,000 population will be completely inspected 
by the experts and reported upon. The reports will form 
a basis for work of the state health department, cooperat- 
ing with local authorities. 


Patent Medicine Men Win Against City. 

New York, N. Y..—New York city patent medicine manu- 
facturers won an important victory over the department 
of health before the appellate division of the Supreme 
Court when the court declared invalid an ordinance effective 
Dec. 31, 1915, requiring the manufacturers of all proprie- 
tary remedies to register all the active ingredients of 
such remedies with the department of health. The ordi- 
nance provided that such register of ingredients was to 
be kept confidential. The validity of the ordinance was 
questioned before the appellate division in a proceeding 
brought by three firms against the city of New York and 
the department of health on an agreed statement of facts, 
which brought the case before the appellate division in the 
first instance. The five members of the court all concurred 
in an opinion written by justice Scott, in which he pointed 
out first that since the ordinance had not been ratified by 
the state legislature it was open to attack on the ground 
of unreasonableness. 








WATER SUPPLY 


Waterworks Capacity Doubled. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Recommendations of improvements 
urgently needed at the city’s waterworks have been ap- 
proved by the city commission. Water commissioner Lord 
stated in his recommendation that additional settling basins 
and aerating apparatus are needed. Detailed plans of these 
are now in the hands of the city engineer. The installa- 
tion of this added equipment, he stated, will lower the 
cost of the water treatment and at the same time improve 
the quality of the water. Another recommendation was 
to increase the filtering capacity of the water works. This 
would assure the city an abundance of pure water through- 
out the year, he said. The water consumption now is 
about equal to the filtering capacity and with continued dry 
weather it will exceed the filtering capacity, he pointed out. 
By the recommendation the water supply of the city will 
be exactly doubled. Work on the filtration plant, sedi- 
mentation plant and aeration system is authorized by this 
action. The sedimentation basin will be doubled in ca- 
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pacity from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 gallons and the filtration 
plant will have a like capacity. Bids will be called for soon 
on the enlargement of the plant. 


Novel Method of Stealing Water. 

Larkspur, Cal.—After the town trustees had investigated 
the Larkspur Water Company’s alleged water steal from 
the Marin Municipal Water district, at a meeting, O. F. 
Meldon, town attorney, submitted an argument declaring 
the company “a nuisance which ought to be abated.” There 
is now some talk of having the town own its own water 
system. Mayor Fred Ammann questioned the two lessees 
of the company, A. W. Larsen and Louis de Cormec, and 
they denied any knowledge of how their water pipes came 
to be inclosed in dummy sewer pipes. The discovery that 
someone had cut the main of the water district and was 
drawing about 50,000 gallons a day from it into water pipes 
within dummy sewer pipes, was made about a month ago 
by John Burt, superintendent, who said the withdrawing of 
water might have been going on for the last ten years. 
Larsen and de Cormec leased the system from the American 
Land and Trust Company. Water in the reservoirs of the 
company was condemned as unfit for use a week ago by 
Dr. J. H. Kuser, county health officer. 


Water Shortage Revealed by Fires. 

Texarkana, Ark.—The failure to obtain sufficient water 
pressure and supply during three fires on one day resulted 
in a called meeting of the two city councils which met in 
joint session at the Arkansas city hall. It had been 
rumored that there was a water famine and the developments 
at the meeting more than confirmed this. Superintendent 
Wood of the Texarkana Water Corporation told the two 
councils that the city had outgrown the capacity of his 
company. He said everything possible had been and still 
is being done to meet the requirements. All sources of 
supply in the local field have been utilized to the limit, but 
to no avail—the water is not here in sufficient quantity 
to meet present requirements. As a means of tiding over 
the situation the council ordered that the water company 
discontinue its daily supply of 400,000 gallons to the rail- 
roads, giving them instead only 25,000 gallons a day for 
their engines. It also was ordered that the pumping sta- 
tion shall supply water to the reservoir from 9 p. m. to 
5 a. m., in order to provide water for fire protection. A 
resolution was adopted urgently requesting the public to 


refrain from sprinkling lawns and using water in other 
ways that can be dispensed with. City attorney L. Jean 
Cook, who was present, was instructed to make a full 
investigation of conditions and to take whatever course 


he might deem necessary to compel the water corporation 
to comply with the terms of its contract with the city 








STREET LIGHTING AND POWER 


Gas Rate Increased. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Oliver Prescott, president of the 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Light company, has written 
two letters to mayor Ashley in explanation of the recent 
decision of the directors of the company to increase the 
price of gas to consumers from 80 cents net to 95 cents 
net, on bills rendered on and after August lst. Mr. Pres- 
cott states that “the price of gas was fixed at 80 cents net 
in the month of August, 1910. At that time the cost of 
gas coal per thousand feet of gas made was 32.6 cents, 
today it is 56.7 cents, an increase of 74 per cent. In August, 
1910, oil used in the production of water gas cost per 
thousand feet 9.88 cents, and today it costs 18.92 cents, an 
increase of 91% per cent. Labor in August, 1910, per 
thousand feet of gas made came to 6.7 cents and today it 
is 8.5 cents, an increase of 27 per cent. The interest,on 
borrowed money today costs us something like 50 per 
cent. more than it did in 1910. The total cost of gas has 
increased about 56 per cent. In 1910 we were paying 3 
cents a gallon for oil, and today we are paying 6.375 cents 
per gallon; gas coal cost $3.60 per ton, and today it costs 
$6 per ton. It is perfectly true that our residuals have 
increased considerably in value. In August, 1910, our coke 
was worth $4.17 a ton, it is now worth $5.75. In August, 
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1910, tar was worth $1.50 a barrel and it is now worth $2.50. 
Ammonia in 1910 as worth 5 cents a gallon and is now 
worth 8% cents. We are getting 2 cents a gallon for 
water gas tar, for which in 1910 we got nothing. It is the 
increased value of the residuals which helps us to keep the 
price down even as low as it will be in the new schedule. 
In May, 1917, the gross cost of coal gas in the holder was 
91.6 cents per thousand feet, whereas in August, 1910, the 
gross cost was 53.6 cents, this is an increase of 38 cents per 
thousand feet. The net cost of coal gas in the holder in 
May, 1917, was 53.8 cents, while in August, 1910, it was 
27.3 cents, an increase of 26.5 cents per thousand feet. 
While the residuals help materially to reduce the cost of 
coal gas, they are not sufficient to keep it down.” 
Utilities Equipment Removable When Franchise Expires. 
Wilson, Kans.—The supreme court at Topeka has handed 
down a decision under which Kansas cities may direct the 
removal of all property of public utilities from streets and 
alleys following the expiration of franchises. The deci- 
sion was made in directing the removal of poles and wires 
of the Wilson Electric Light Company from the streets 
and alleys of this town. The court states that a public 
utility operating under a franchise has no right to use the 
streets and alleys except with the consent of city officials. 
Scores of Kansas utilities may be affected by the decision 
folowing the expiration of franchises. 
City Light Plant Sold. 
Monroe, Mich.—Vice-president A. C. Marshall, of the 
Detroit Edison Company, has been here and closed the deal 
between the city of Monroe and the company, which was 
recently granted a 30-year franchise for lighting the city. 
Mayor Adam Graessley and clerk Fred M. Kressbach on 
behalf of the city executed a bill of sale to the Edison 
company for all the property of the old municipal light- 
ing plant, except a motor truck. They also executed a 
warranty deed for the lot upon which the municipal light- 
ing plant now stands. They also signed the 10-year con- 
tract for the furnishing of electric light for public use in 
the city. Vice-president Marshall on behalf of the com- 
pany presented two checks; one of $82,337 for the old 
inventory and another for $9,882.14 for supplies on hand 
and for extensions made since the inventory was taken. 
There will be no change at present in the personnel of the 
force now taking care of the plant. 


Company Wins in Kansas Natural Gas Case. 
Kansas City, Kans.—A final decree in the federal court 


litigation concerning the Kansas Natural Gas Company, 
has been filed here by judge Wilbur Booth. The decree 
makes permanent an injunction restraining the Kansas 


public utilities commission from enforcing a 24-cent rate in 
that state. It also takes control of the company from the 
commission, decreeing that the company is engaged in 
interstate commerce. The 28-cent rate fixed by the com- 
mission was characterized as being “unreasonably low.” 
The decree also sets forth that certain Kansas laws giving 
control of the company to the commission are misdirected 
and therefore unconstitutional. Judge Booth reserved to 
his court jurisdiction over contracts existing between the 
company and its distributers. Likewise the decree claimed 
rate-making power for the federal court, adding that all 
must come into it. The decision was 
characterized by H. O. Castor, attorney for the Kansas 
utilities commission, as permitting the company to fix 
any rates it desired, subject to review by the federal court. 
Judge Booth announced that the federal receivership of the 
gas company would be dismissed as soon as possible, 


Use of Gas and Electricity Restricted. 

Stockholm, Sweden—A recently issued royal decree pro- 
hibits the use in Sweden of electricity and gas for signs or 
for advertisements out of doors. The same decree also 
limits the use of gas and electricity in private houses and 
commercial buildings. In Stockholm there may be used 
only 60 per cent of the quantity used during the like period 
last year. This amount is furnished at the usual rate—3.2 
cents per cubic meter (35.3 cubic feet) for gas and 9.4 
cents per kilowatt for electricity. An additional 30 per 
cent. may be used, if necessary, at greatly increased rates, 


rate controversies 
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i. e., 13.4 cents per cubic meter for gas and 18.8 cents per 
kilowatt for electricity. If the amount used exceeds 90 per 
cent of the amount used during the past year the current 
will be cut off entirely. 
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FIRE AND POLICE 


All Firemen Out on Strike. 

Vancouver, B. C.—Vancouver was left without a fire de- 
partment, every member of the force having gone on strike 
and having left the fire halls in every part of the city. 
Demands were made upon the city for changes in condi- 
tions of work and increased pay. An ultimatum was issued 
to take effect the next afternoon. The ultimatum was not 
met and the men made good their threat and quit their 
posts. Until a special meeting of council could be called, 
the city was in the hands of unorganized fire fighters. At 
a recent plebiscite the two platoon system was voted 
down. 





Police Commissioner Couzens’ Anti-Vice Campaign. 

Detroit, Mich—Members of the common council have 
finally voted to support the campaign of police commis- 
sioner James Couzens to rid the city of commercialized 
vice. The commissioner asked for an ordinance giving the 
mayor power to close up rooming houses and hotels which 
have taken the place, according to the police, of the former 
segregated district. Twelve members voted against the 
measure. Twenty-two supported it. Alderman Littlefield, 
in opposing the measure said: ‘Let the police commis- 
sioner start out and get these burglars, holdup men and 
pickpockets if he wants something to do. Here he is 
instead, asking us for a chance to get after some poor 
woman who may be a little off on virtue, or perhaps im- 
moral, This ordinance would mean a fine and imprison- 
ment for any man who signed false names on a hotel 
register. Think of what that would mean to a family man 
—disgracing his family. Or even a young, single fellow, 
what’s going to happen to him if he is caught in one of 
these hotels? It’s a vicious ordinance.” Alderman Kronk 
urged the immediate passage of the measure. “You will tie 
the commissioner’s hands if you do not give him this 
ordinance,” he said. “He has cleaned out the ‘red light’ 
district, and he needs this power to go ahead with the 
work. If he doesn’t have it, the city will be worse than 
it ever was.” The ordinance, which will go into effect 
August 1, provides that hotels and rooming houses with 
more than six rooms for rental by the day must be licensed 
under a fee of $1 a year. The mayor can revoke the 
license if the place is improperly conducted. 


Thrilling Events at Realistic Fire Show. 

New York, N. Y.—Excitingly realistic demonstrations of 
work by the fire department marked the recent ceremonies 
which accompanied the presentation by Mayor Mitchell, 
of medals to firemen for meritorious service, performed 
during 1916. The celebration was held in the large stadium 
of the City College. At one time there was a near-panic 
caused by a demonstration of the work of firemen fighting 
a real blaze. A three-story skeleton structure of beams and 
laths had been prepared for this demonstration in the mid- 
field. The structure was set fire by means of chemicals and 
was soon a mass of flames from basement to attic. A brisk 
breeze drove smoke, sparks and heat waves directly into the 
north end of the stand, and there was an immediate rush to 
geet away from the blistering heat. The firemen in the stand 
managed to persuade the people to remain in their places 
until the fire apparatus arrived from outside and ex- 
tinguished the blaze. While water tower No. 3 was pour- 
ing water into the blazing building a sudden shift of wind 
sent a shower of water over the spectators, causing another 
flurry. Following the award of medals there was a parade 
of medal men of the department led by the fire department 
band. Then came a calisthenic drill by 135 probationary 
firemen, which ended with the rescue of a woman and two 
children from the third floor of the building about to 
be burned, by means of a new device invented by bat- 
talion chief Thomas F. Dougherty. One of the most in- 
teresting events of the program was a parade of fire-fight- 
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ing apparatus of various periods from 1725 up to the pres- 
ent day. In this parade the greatest applause was given 
to three squads of old-time firemen in red shirts drawing 
engines of the type of 1810, 1820 and 1860. Following this 
came a demonstration of the superiority of the motor- 
drawn vehicle over the old horse-drawn apparatus. Mayor 
Mitchell turned in a regular alarm, to which the horse- 
drawn engine and the motor engine responded. The race 
of the motor against the horse covered exactly one mile 
and finished at the stadium. Two of the fastest horses in 
the department, in charge of one of its most skillful drivers, 
were groomed for the contest. The motor, starting from 
the same house at the same time, arrived on the scene fully 
three minutes ahead of the horse-drawn apparatus. 








GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE 


Manager Plan Unconstitutionality Reaffirmed. 

Watertown, N. Y.—The appellate division, fourth de- 
partment, at Rochester has filed a decision in the Watertown 
commission form of government case upholding the decision 
of justice E. C. Emerson that the entire act is unconsti- 
tutional. There were two dissenting opinions by justices 
Kruse and DeAngelis, while four justices affirmed the deci- 
sion. The case will now be taken before the Court oi 
Appeals, which will probably render a final ruling in Sep- 
tember. Local officials are asking for a special term to 
decide before election. If this is not granted, it means 
that procedure in municipal election matters in the fall 
primaries will be in the usual form, with the nomination 
of aldermen and mayor. The commission form is elim- 
inated for the present, and will remain so until the Court 
of Appeals rules otherwise. If it affirms this ruling by 
the Appellate division, the matter will be settled, but should 
there be a reversal, a special election in this city would 
be necessary next fall. The commission form of govern- 
ment, plan C, with city manager and five commissioners 
to take the place of the present common council with 
boards method, was voted by the people two years ago, 
to be placed in operation January 1, 1918. <A ruling by the 
attorney general in the Niagara Falls case that the act 
creating this form of government was unconstitutional led 
to a further investigation by local officials. It was decided 
to start a test case, and Steven R. Cleveland as a citizen 
and a commissioner of the Board of Waterworks, which 
would be eliminated by the change, brought the test action 
with the aldermen and city officials as defendants. Justice 
EK. C. Emerson heard the arguments and ruled that the 
entire act on the commission form of government is uncon- 
stitutional. The appeal was then taken to the appellate 
division. 





Protest Antagonistic Commission’s Ousting of Manager. 

Portsmouth, Va.—The city has been stirred up to in- 
dignant proiest by the action of a majority of the city 
council in suddenly ousting city manager Tyrrell B. 
Shertzer. The resolution on which the council acted was, 
“Whereas, it appears to the council of the city of Ports- 
mouth that T. B. Shertzer is not familiar with the needs 
and urgencies of the city of Portsmouth, and is unable to 
satisfactorily handle the municipal affairs of the city, there- 
fore, be it resolved by the council that the services of T. B. 
Shertzer, as city manager, be dispensed with on and after 
July 31, 1917.” While the dismissal was given without 
warning it was well known that a majority of the council 
has all the time been opposed to the manager form, and these 
members were usurping the manager’s powers and doing 
their best to break the administration. Manager Shertzer 
took charge the first of this year. The council which ap- 
pointed him had been in office since Sept. 1, 1916. It had 
divided itself into six departments, with one councilman 
at the head of each. The council made up.the budget for 
the year making out all the appropriations in minute de- 
tail so that the city manager had no opportunity to make 
a redistribution or to use his discretion in the expenditure of 
the funds. The finances were close to the statutory debt 
limit. In spit of an opinion by the city attorney that the 
departmental administration was not the type of govern- 
ment voted upon by the people, and in spite of a clear 
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understanding at the beginning that the arrangement was 
only to be temporary, the council persisted in handling 
the executive details rightly under the control of the man- 
ager. Mr. Shertzer consulted the chairman of the proper 
department before acting, although this was against the 
spirit or letter of the city manager act. The income of the 
city for the year was $421,297, but after deducting interest 
and other fixed charges, only $206,953 was left for the con- 
duct of all the municipal activities, so that great savings were 
hardly possible. On assuming office the manager proved 
affairs chaotic in many respect. The finances were in- 
volved; the streets not adequately cared for; garbage was not 
systematically collected, because of a disorganized street 
cleaning force; the fire and police departments were also 
disorganized, and inefficient methods prevailed generally 
throughout city offices. Since the first of the year manager 
Shertzer has reorganized the police department. He has 
purchased motor fire apparatus under arrangements whereby 
the cost of it will be met in 7% years by the difference in cost 
of maintenance between the motor and the horse drawn 
equipment. He standardized the system of purchasing sup- 
plies and issuing them on proper requisitions, which has 
resulted in a saving of from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
“Running accounts” have been eliminated by a standardized 
system of auditing and paying bills. A vigorous campaign 
was instituted for collecting taxes and license fees, which has 
proved successful. Street cleaning and garbage collection 
methods were improved so that with equipment costing one- 
third more, fifty per cent more work was accomplished at a 
unit cost two-thirds of that before. The constitution of the 
council has changed completely since its election, and to 
this is attributed its attitude. One member died, one re- 
signed on account of ill health and one partly for business 
reasons, and partly from disgust. Advantage was taken of 
the absence of one of the members to choose a man favor- 
able to the opposition to fill the first vacancy and then two 
more, so that now there are five councilmen against the city 
manager and two for him. Manager Shertzer believes the 
dismissal is an attempt to discredit the manager plan rather 
than himself. The two favorable councilmen, Oscie Dashiell 
and John A. Morris, have issued long statements defending 
the manager’s actions. Council met to consider the citizens’ 
protests but reaffirmed its resolution to oust the manager. 


Bethlehems Consolidate. 

Bethlehem, Pa—Following a rousing campaign, with 
parades, bands and speeches, the citizens of Bethlehem 
and South Bethlehem voted to consolidate the two munici- 
palities by an overwhelming majority. In the former the 
vote was 3,463 for to 77 against and in the latter, 2,527 to 
92. Better tax methods, improved fire department and 
opportunity to do more street work were some of the 
reasons given for consolidation. The project was backed 
by Charles M. Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Morgan Syndicate Gets Big New York Bond Issue. 

New York, N. Y.—A syndicate consisting of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., the First National Bank, the National City Com- 
pany, the Guaranty Trust Company, the Bankers Trust 
Company, Brown Brothers & Co., and Harris, Forbes & 
Co., took the entire offering of $55,000,000 worth of city 
bonds at the sale in the controller’s office. The price was 
100.6507, which controller Prendergast said was satisfac- 
tory in view of war conditions and the unusual demands 
being made upon the financial and material resources of the 
country. The sale consisted of two lots, one being $47,- 
500,000 of 4%4 per cent corporate stock and the other 
$7,500,000 4%4 per cent corporate stock, fifteen-year serial. 
The former are fifty-year bonds and the latter will mature 
in from one to fifteen years. The syndicate put in two 
bids, one for the entire $55,000,000 at 100.6507 on an “all 
or none” basis and another for any part of both lots at 
100.0207. Another banking group headed by William A. 
Read & Co., put in a bid offering to take all or any part 
of the $47,500,000 lot at 100.277. There were 131 bidders 
altogether. The income basis for the fifty-year bonds will 
be 4.46,and the serial bonds, 4.39. The total amount of the 
bids received was $193,865,830. The controller issued this 
statement: “The syndicate’s total bid price was $55,357,- 
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885. The highest bids for $55,000,000 of bonds outside of 
the syndicate’s bid would have brought $55,304,133.70. Thus 
the syndicate’s bid was better for the city by $53,751.30. 
The average of the highest non-syndicate bids was 100.- 
5529, as against 100.6507 for the syndicate. In May, 1913, 
when the great European countries were at peace, the best 
price we were able to secure at a sale of $45,000,000 of 
4% per cent bonds was 100.137. Although the figure realized 
today is below that of the sale of 4% per cent bonds in 
June, 1915, the difference is slight.” 








TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


Traffic Ordinance Sections Held Void. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Sections of the Indianapolis traffic 
ordinance which provide that vehicles shall not pass street 
cars when passengers are leaving the cars, and that vehicles 
shall not pass a street intersection at a speed greater than 
one-half the speed permitted by law, were recently held 
invalid and void by Louis B. Ewbank, judge of the circuit 
court. The judge held the city ordinances in conflict with 
state laws, and for that reason void. The ruling was made 
on motion of attorneys for a baking company to strike out 
of a complaint allegations that a.truck driver had violated 
the traffic ordinances, in that he had passed a street car, 
and that the truck, by reason of the negligence of the 
driver, had struck and injured the complainant. The suit 
was partly based on the allegation that the company was 
liable for damages because its employe had violated the 
city ordinances. In the ruling the court cited the state 
laws covering the same offense, including the specific 
provision that a city has no legal right to make laws regu- 
lating the speed of motor vehicles if the regulations pro- 
vided by city ordinance are inconsistent with the state laws. 
The judge held that the state laws fixed the regulations 
concerning speed of motor cars, and that the city ordinance 
was in conflict therewith. The state law provides in effect 
that drivers of motor vehicles when approaching standing 
street cars and street crossings shall slow down, and if 
it be necessary for the safety of the public the driver shall 
bring his vehicle to a full stop; that in approaching a 
pedestrian the driver shall slow down and take necessary 
precautions to guard against accident. The legal rate of 
speed in closely built up sections of cities is fixed at ten 
miles an hour. Cities have authority to make motor truck 
regulations, but this is not done, the judge said. “It will 
be noted,” said the judge in the ruling, “that this ordinance 
does not undertake to make special regulations as to motor 
trucks and motor driven commercial vehicles, but applies 
alike to any vehicle. It makes a regulation as to motor 
vehicles passing street cars that is different from and in- 
consistent with the provisions of the statute. Such pro- 
visions are clearly void.” 





Try Six-Cent Fare in Massachusetts. 

Boston, Mass.—President Sullivan of the Bay State Street 
Railway company has been successful in his effort to have 
the six-cent controversy reopened. The commission has 
approved it for a six months’ period. The loss to the 
savings banks of the state which are said to have 
$200,000,000 invested in the company’s securities, was con- 
sidered by president Sullivan the principal argument used 
to secure a reopening of the case. The proposed changes 
include the substitution of a six for a five cent fare, an 
additional charge of one cent for a transfer and general 
increases in the rates for workingmen’s tickets. Attorneys 
for the company presented figures to show that the com- 
pany ought to earn $1,404,906 more than the estimated re- 
ceipts for this year. The proposed increases, it was esti- 
mated, will yield an additional revenue of $720,000 instead 
of the $1,111,700 asked. The company tried to obtain a 
strategical advantage by changing proposed fares in the 
new schedule so that opposition would be divided. The 
cities in the territory affected protested vigorously and 
after conferences the schedule proposed by the company 
was modified. The schedule agreed upon provides for a 
rate of twenty tickets for $1, to be good except on Satur- 
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days after 1 p. m., Sundays and holidays, within the seven- 
teen cities served, between such of these cities as are ad- 
joining, and between such cities and adjoining towns or 
portions of towns as by reason of location or density of 
population are practically part of such cities. The charge 
of 1 cent per transfer, proposed by the company, was 
eliminated, but it was provided that transfer privileges 
would be adjusted outside this territory by restricting the 
length of ride to that reasonably furnished for a single fare. 
The proposed increase in the price of workmen’s tickets to 
80 per cent of the cash fare where they cover two zones 
and to 66% per cent where they cover three, or from $2.20 
to $2.40 and from $1.40 to $1.92, was also eliminated. Any 
patrons within the present five-cent territory who will be 
excluded from the twenty-ride dollar rate will have the 
right of appeal “without prejudice” and similar rights on 
the transfer question. The company is to keep a detailed 
account of the six months’ trial and then the whole case is 
to be reopened. The protesting cities asked for the sale of 
ten tickets for 50 cents or five for 25 cents. The commis- 
sion holds it not unreasonable to require an investment of 
$1 because the large majority of present schedules for 
workmen’s and other special tickets provide for an invest- 
ment of $1 or more; because an investment of as much or 
more is commonly required for similar tickets issued by 
other Massachusetts companies, steam and electric; and 
because the issue of such tickets in smaller amounts would 
lead to their use by casual riders and thus result in an 
unwarranted decrease in revenue. In regard to the plea of 
certain communities for exemption, the commission says: 
“Without much question other communities might have 
urged considerations equally pertinent to show that they 
also should be exempted. Such objections, we feel, are 
based upon a failure to appreciate the spirit and significance 
of the agreement. Under this the company will not secure 
all that it claims it ought to have, and this is equally true 
of certain communities.” President P. F. Sullivan, follow- 
ing the agreement, said: “When we ask the public to turn 
in and help us make a success of this six months’ experi- 
ment, we have their interests in mind as well as our own. 
City officials can aid us materially by regulating jitney com- 
petition. We do not ask that jitneys be abolished. All 
we ask for is a square deal. Unregulated jitneys divert 
from our treasury more than $300,000 a year. We are going 
into this experimental period with the feeling that we have 
back of us ,the public, and we shall take special pains to 
acquaint the public with what we are doing.” 


Cities Oppose Six-Cent Fares. 

Albany, N. Y.—Following the request of 28 electric rail- 
ways throughout the state for a six-cent fare, the public 
service commission of the second district has been holding 
hearings at which the cities affected have been making 
vigorous and organized opposition. The population of the 
cities involved is estimated at 1,500,000. The cities, acting 
through the mayors’ conference, of which mayor Cornelius 
F. Burns of Troy, is president, asked the commission that 
it refuse to entertain any application for an increase unless 
and until the railways furnish a complete inventory and 
appraisal of all their physical property used for railroad 
purposes together with a statement of revenues and ex- 
penses as will furnish a fair average over a period of years. 
Practically every city in the state affected is represented, 
together with members of the various chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade. The first hearing dealt with 
methods of procedure. The question was then brought up 
as to whether the commission has the power to increase 
the fares against the provisions of old maximum rate stat- 
utes and local franchises. Chairman Van Santvoord of the 
commission made plain that court rulings in the Ulster and 
Delaware case and other instances had clearly indicated 
that it was the commission’s duty to readjust rates if re- 
lief was necessary. He made the point that the most im- 
portant thing was to establish just what should consti- 
tute grounds for relief. The briefs filed by the various 
municipalities set forth the special franchise agreements in 
force in each individual case. In some instances franchises 
were granted and accepted on the understanding that not 
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more than five cents could be charged for a single fare. 
In the case of Rochester a special act of the legislature, 
passed after the law under which the Public Service Com- 
mission acts, stipulated that the fare in that city could not 
be more than five cents. Representatives of the city of 
Rochester pointed out that the increase to six cents asked 
by the street railway companies would cost the people of 
Rochester $750,000 annually. Mayor George R. Lunn and 
corporation counsel Frank Cooper filed a protest for Sche- 
nectady, which said that the commission has no power 
under the railroad law and the public service commission 
law and because of the franchises. The protest continues: 

The petition does not show that said company is_ not 
earning a reasonable average return upon the value of the 
property used in the public service, but that on the con- 
trary the operations of the road as shown by its statements 
indicate that the company is earning a reasonable average 
return upon the investment; that the facts that facilities for 
traffic have improved, that labor and material costs are tempo- 
rarily and for the moment higher, that certain other expensés 
are higher, is of no moment, if, as appears, the operating 
revenues are also correspondingly increased or nearly so; 
that while materials are temporarily at a great inflated value 
the said company is not constructing or about to construct 
any improved extensions and is not using a great quantity 
of materials and that in any event the present prices of such 
materials is an inflated price and through governmental action 
and otherwise the price of materials will in all prokability 
be reduced at an early date and such reductions will prob- 
ably be progressive. 

That in spite of the taxes for the year 1917 being higher 
than the taxes for the preceding year the state tax commis- 
sion has reduced the equalized franchise values of the peti- 
tioning company in the city¥ of Schenectady from $2,656,368 in 
1916 to $2,450,800 in 1917; that it does not appeur that the 
said company will be called upon to pay any war taxes under 
any legislation now in existence or under proc2ss of con- 
sideration by any legislative body of the state or nation. 

That it will be further evident from an examination of 
the records of the petitioning company that a vortion of its 
property used in the public service was paid for out of earn- 
ings and that said company is not entitled to earn for its 
stockholders or bondholders a return upon such portioa cf 
its properties as were constructed and paid for cut of euri- 
ings taken from the public. 


Investigating Niagara Falls Car Wreck. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—A coroner’s inquest is bringing out 
details regarding the recent fatal street car wreck near 
Whirlpool Rapids in the lower Niagara Gorge in which 
eleven were killed and from three to fifteen estimated to 
be missing. Officials of the Niagara Gorge railroad put 
much of the blame for the wreck upon National Guards- 
men who saw the foundations of the track slide into the 
river and did not flag the approaching car. The officials 
said that the retaining wall supporting the tracks at the 
brink of the lower gorge at the point which gave way was 
a dry wall of stones piled up with no cement binder; that 
the power was not shut off when the company received 
warning because of the fear that if this were done it might 
endanger other cars on the steep grades; that there is no 
telephone signal dispatching system along the lower gorge 
between Lewiston and Niagara Falls, because the roar 
of the rapids is too great to permit anyone to hear over 1 
telephone, and that an inspector rushed to the scene of the 
wash-out on a special car, but reached the point a few 
minutes after the car had toppled into the river. A track 
inspector testified that the line between Lewiston and 
Niagara Falls is inspected every morning before traffic 
is started over the route. Loose boulders on the cliffs 
above are blasted out and a careful watch is always kept 
on the entire route. The motorman of the wrecked car 
said he received the first warning of the undermined road- 
bed when the track began to sag under the car. Before 
he realized what was happening, the car toppled over the 
embankment into the river. The company denied the state- 
ment of four witnesses, who claimed that they had warned 
the company twenty minutes before the wreck that the 
track had been washed out. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Mayors Plan Municipal Markets. 

Albany, N. Y.—Machinery for an effective disposition and 
conservation of food for urban consumption will be estab- 
lished by every city in New York State by September 1, if 
the plans of the State Conference of Mayors, announced 
by secretary William P. Capes, are carried out. The first 
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step is to put into effect in every municipality Article 4 
of the new Farm and Market Law by establishing depart- 
ments of markets. This article provides that market de- 
partments established by cities may operate municipal pub- 
lic markets, make necessary rules, inspect food, license 
auctioneers, dispose of consignments of food and operate 
bureaus of food information. It was drafted by a special 
committee of the Mayors’ Conference of which mayor 
George R. Lunn, of Schenectady, was chairman. In a 
letter to the mayors of the state, mayor Cornelius F. Burns, 
of Troy, president of the Conference, said: “Within the 
next two months every city in the state should establish a 
department of markets, which under the new law will have 
authority to establish machinery necessary for the proper 
distribution of food for urban residents. This is the most 
effective way the cities can at the present time assist the 
state and the nation. It is just as important for the small 
as for the large cities to establish a department of markets. 
By creating such a department it is not necessary imme- 
diately to establish or even to contemplate establishing 
public markets. Your department will eventually deter- 
mine the necessity for these, and those cities which now 
have public markets can operate them under the new de- 
partment. A market department in both small and large 
cities can study and provide for the needs of its popula- 
tion, the distribution of food and plans for any additional 
necessary facilities. It can also conduct local campaigns 
for the conservation of the supply, assist the producers to 
dispose of their produce and help the retailer and con- 
sumer to obtain adequate supplies at reasonable prices. It 
will soon be time to distribute, store and conserve the 
crops. We, therefore, have very little time to organize or 
to reorganize our city departments for this. purpose.” The 
Conference hopes by September 1 to report to president 
Wilson and governor Whitman that the Empire State 
cities are ready and equipped effectively to cooperate with 
the food departments under their jurisdiction. “With a 
department of markets organized in every city,” said Mr. 
Capes, “the food speculators will have hard sledding in 
New York state, the farmers and other producers will find 
it easier to dispose of their produce in good markets and 
the urban consumer will benefit by a larger supply and a 
more equitable distribution of the crops.” 

The new law provides that the local authorities of a city 
in which a department of public markets shall be created 
may designate for such use as public markets any lands 
owned by the city and not dedicated or devoted to another 
inconsistent use; or any space over the waters of a naviga- 
ble stream adjoining any dock or any wharf of such city, 
provided such market shall not interfere with the flow of 
such water of such stream or extend beyond the pier or 
bulkhead line established by law. “The commissioner of 
public markets of a city may make, amend or repeal rules 
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for the government, regulation, control, discipline and con- 
duct of: (1) The business of the department; (2) the re- 
pair, care and use of market and concerning fees, the hours 
during which business shall be conducted and the general 
management of the markets; (3) all vehicles, including 
pushcarts, from which market produce shall be sold; (4) 
all auctions conducted in such markets and all auctioneers 
doing business therein; (5) the establishment of standards 
or grades for different classes of market produce not in- 
consistent with law or with the rules of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Foods and Markets; (6) the receipt, 
handling, storage and sale at public auction of market prod- 
uce consigned to auctioneers in the market. The consignor 
or consignee of any food consigned to a tenant, occupant 
or licensee of space in any public market shall be entitled 
to have the same examined by a market inspector when it 
shall have been received at such market. The inspector 
shall immediately report a detailed description in writing 
of the consignment and its condition at the time of its 
examination. Any person who shall sell or offer for sale 
at public auction any food in the markets established un- 
der law without having first obtained from the department 
of public markets of the city a license shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than six months or by a fine of not more than $500 or by 
both.” 


Proposed Park Development Along Creek. 


Davenport, Ia—The proposed extension of the city 


limits will add 734 square miles, or 4,960 acres to the pres- 
ent city, almost doubling in size the present area of 834 
square miles, or 5,625 acres. The city council has decided 


to bring the matter before the people at the next election. 
Davenport has at present only 107.45 acres of parks or ap- 
proximately one acre of park for every 500 inhabitants. 
The proposed park along the Duck creek valley would 
provide about 400 acres additional for park purposes. The 
city council is taking steps to bring about the annexation 
of this territory in order to obtain control of the platting 
and laying out of new additions. If the platting of this 
territory is not regulated a jumbled up mess of streets 
would result, as it has happened in many parts of Daven- 
port. To have a plan for the basis of the city’s growth 
the city council has ordered city engineer Roscoe FE. Sawis- 
towsky to prepare a city plan for the future extension of 
streets and alleys in this territory. The city council can 
then prevent the laying out of any additions in this terri- 
tory which do not provide for the extension of streets and 
alleys through its limits as shown on the plan prepared 
by the city engineer. At present there is in the city of 
Davenport streets and alleys, laid out years ago, which 
will cost the city approximately $120,000 to grade. 
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NEWS OF THE SOCIETIES 





Calendar of Meetings. 


July 24-27.—DOMINION ASSOCIATION 
OF FIRE CHIEFS. Annual convention, 
Port Arthur and Fort William, Ont. Sec- 
retary, James Armstrong, Chief, Fire 
Department, Kingston, Ont. 

July 30-Aug. 3.—SOUTHERN SOCIO- 
LOGICAL CONGRESS. Annual meeting, 
Blue Ridge, N. C. Secretary, J. BE. Mc- 
Culloch, 508 McLachlen Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Aug. 1-3.—AMERiCAN SOCIETY OF 
SANITARY ENGINEERING. Annual 
meeting, Grand Rapids, Mich. President, 
William C. Groeninger, Ohio State Board 
of Health, Columbus. O. 

Aug. 6—PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FIRE CHIEFS. Twenty-fifth 
convention, Anaconda, Mont. Secretary, 
ex-Chief H. W. Bringhurst, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Aug. 15-17.—LEAGUE OF WISCONSIN 
MUNICIPALITIES. Annual convention, 
Racine, Wis. Secretary, Ford H. Mac- 
Gregor, Madison, Wis. 

Aug. 21-23.—NEW YORK STATE 
FIREMEN’S CONVENTION, Flushing, N. 
Y. Secretary, Thos. Honohan, Frankfort, 
mM Be 

Aug. 22.—UNION OF NEW BRUNS- 
wick MUNICIPALITIES. Annual _ con- 
vention, St. John, N. B. Secretary, James 
King Kelley, St. John. 

Aug. 27-29.—UNION OF cane» 
MUNICIPALITIES. Annual _ conven ion, 
pcs Ont. Secretary, W. D. Lighthall, 
K.C., Westmount, Que. 

! yr, 29-31.—UNION OF NOVA SCOTIA 

MUNICIPALITIES. Annual convention, 
Truro, N. S. Secretary, Arthur Roberts, 
Bridgewater, N. S. 
29-31.—O NTARIO MUNICIPAL 
ASSOCIATION. Annual convention, Tor- 
onto, Ont. Secretary, B. H. Spence, 700 
Lumsden building, Toronto, Ont. 

Sept. 5-S.—LEAGUE OF AMERICAN 
MUNICIPALITIES. Annual convention, 
Gary, Ind. Secretary. Robert E. Lee, 
City Hall, Baltimore, Md. 

Jept. 11-138.—AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PARK SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Annual convention, St, Louls, Mo. Sec- 
retary, Roland W. Cotterill, 533 City 
Hall, Seattle, Wash. 

Sept, 11-14.—NEW ENGLAND WATER- 
WORKS ASSOCIATION. Annual con- 
vention, Hartford, Conn. Secretary, Wil- 
lard Kent, 715 Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. 

Sept. 18-20.—LEAGUE OF VIRGINIA 
MUNICIPALITIES. Annual convention. 
Lynchburg, Va. Secretary, L. Cc. Brin- 
son, Portsmouth, Va. 

Sept. 24-29.—LEAGUE OF CALIFOR- 
NIA MUNICIPALITIES. Annual conven- 
tion, Santa Rosa, Cal. Secretarv, Wm. iz 
Locke, Pacific Building, San Francisco, 
Cat. 


Aug. 


Sept. 2n7-27.—_SMOKE PREVENTION 
ASSOCIATION. Annual convention, Col- 
umbus, O. Secretary, Frank A, Cham- 
bers, City Hall, Chicago, Il. 

t. 27-29.—AMERICAN AND CANA- 
DIAN ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
OF NORWEGIAN BIRTH OR DESCENT. 
Informal congress and re-union, Chi- 
cago Norske Klub, Chicago, Til. Chair- 
man, Committee on Arrangements, Joa- 
chim G. Giaver, consulting engineer, 
Chicago, Ill. 

et. 15-17._NATIONAL HOUSING A35- 
SOCTATION. Annual conference. Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Law- 
rence Veiller, 105 Bast 22d St.. New Yorx 
City. 

Oct. 17-18.—T.EAGUE OF MINNESOTA 
MUNICIPALITIES. Fifth annual con- 
vention, St. Cloud. Minn. Secretary- 
treasurer. Richard R. Price, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Nov. 19-24.—CITY MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. Annual meeting, Detroit, 
Mich. Secretary. W. L. Miller, City Man- 
ager, St. Augustine. Fla. 

Nov. 21-24.—NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE. Twenty-third annual meet- 


ing, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Mich. Secre- 
tary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 703 North 
American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nov, 20-23.—-PLAYGROUND AND REC- 
REATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Recreation Congress, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretgry, H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


National Electric Light Association. 


In line with the action taken by the 
national body, the New England Sec- 
tion of the N. E. L. A. decided at its 
last executive meeting to abandon the 
annual meeting scheduled to take place 
at New London, Conn., Sept. 11 to 14. 
Plans have been laid for a meeting at 
Boston to discuss the problems created 
by the war, but the date has not yet 
been determined. Similar action has 
also been decided upon for the Iowa, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania sections. 


Union of Canadian Municipalities. 

Following is the preliminary outline 
of the annual convention of the Union 
of Canadian Municipalities, which will 
be held at London, Ont., August 27 to 
29. “Win the War” and “After the 
War” will take up a large part of the 
program. 

Monday, August 27th, 11:00 a. m. 

Business Session. 

Official Welcome. 

President’s Address. 

Report of Hon. Secretary. 

Report of Assistant Secretary 
nances. 

Report of Parliamentary Agent 

Reports of the several Provincial 
Municipal Unions. 

Monday, 2:30 p. m. 

Win the War—Municipal Councils’ 
Session. 

Formal Opening of Convention. 

Short Addresses: 

How Municipal Councils can help to 
Win the War.—Discussion and Resolu- 
tion. 

Short Address: 

Should the Federal Government seek 
the Co-operation of the Municipal 
Councils to help put into practice ail 
War Measures directly affecting the 
people?—Discussion and Resolution. 

Short Addresses: 

High cost of living, and the remedy. 

(a)—Trusts and Combines—an_ in- 
fluence. 

(b)—Municipal Trading—as a rem- 
edy. 

(c)—Food Controller—as a remedy. 

(d)—Cost of Living Tribunal. 

(e)—Fuel Questions. 

Monday, 8:00 p. m. 

Banquet—Tendered to the Delegates 
by the mayor, city council and citizens 
of London. 

Tuesday, 10:00 a. m. 

Win the War—Preparation Session. 

The responsibility of municipal coun- 
cils to prepare for the new _ eco- 
nomic conditions that will arise after 
the war, and how they can best be met. 
—Discussion and Resolution. 

Report of progress on: Uniform Mu- 


Fi- 
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nicipal Accounting and _ Statistics — 
Discussion and Resolution. 

The balance of the session open for 
the reception of any new business, or 
resolutions from municipalities. 
Tuesday, 2:30 p. m. 

After the War—lIndustrial Session. 

Short Addresses: 

The Readjustment Period. 

(a)—Municipal Revenue Difficulties. 

(b)—The Munition Worker Prob- 
lem. 

(c)—The Returned Soldier Problem. 

(d)—Federal Labor Bureaus.—Dis- 
cussion and Resolutions. 

Address:—Public owned  Hydro- 
Electric Power as a Factor in the Ma- 
terial Building Up of a Community.— 
Discussion and Resolution. 

Address: — Hydro-Electric Radial 
Railways, and Municipally Owned 
Street Railways.—Discussion and Reso- 
lution. 

Tuesday, 8:00 p. m. 

After the War—Patriotic Session. 
Public meeting and demonstration in 
some large hall, or in the open air. 

Short Addresses: 

(a)—The Responsibility of Citizens 
in this war. ; 

(b)—A National Highway Across 
Canada, to serve as a Monument of 
the Fiftieth Year of Confederation. 

(c)—Memorials to our Fallen Sol- 
diers and Sailors. 

(d)—Provision of Work for Re- 
turned Soldiers.—Resolutions. 
Wednesday, 10:00 a. m. 

After the War—Educational Session. 

Address:—A Canadian Bureau of In- 
formation.—Discussion and Resolution. 

\ddress:—The Teaching of Citizen- 
ship in Schools.—Discussion and Reso- 
lution. 

Election of Officers. 


American Association of Engineers. 

At the adjourned meeting of the an- 
nual convention of the American As- 
sociation of Engineers, Friday, July 13, 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Edmund T. Perkins, presi- 
dent Edmund T. Perkins Engineering 
Co., Chicago; first vice-president, W. 
H. Finley, chief engineer, Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad: second vice- 
president, Isham Randolph, president 
Isham Randolph Co., Chicago: direc- 
tors for term of two years: Paul P. 
Stewart, treasurer and chief engineer, 
Ketler-Ellictt Erection Co., Chicago; 
R. C. Yeoman, dean of engineering, 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso Ind.; 
W. W. DeBerard, western editor, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Chicago; C. 
A. Soans, with Affield, Powell, Graver 
& Affield, Chicago; H. G. D. Nutting. 
consulting engineer, Engineering Dept., 
Armour Inst., Chicago; G. C. Dooge, 
designing engineer, American Bridge 
Co., Gary, Ind.; directors for one year: 
F. H. Newell, consulting engineer, En- 
gineering Dept., University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill.; L. L. Sherman, pres. L. 
K. Sherman Engineering Co., Chicago; 
H. W. Claussen, construction depart- 
ment, Engineering Bureau, City of Chi- 
cago; O. F. Gayton, president Utilities 
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Engineering Co., Chicago; A. D. Whip- 
ple, consulting engineer, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; A. P. Cunningham, Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R., Chicago; auditing commit- 
tee: Chairman Samuel Morrell, bridge 
enginering department, City of Chi- 
cago; G. A. Gaenslen, bridge engineer- 
ing department, City of Chicago; J. T. 
Mullin, Wisconsin Steel Works, South 
Chicago, III. 

Several sessions of the convention 
over the adoption of a new constitu- 
tion were held; finally the organization 
placed the matter in the hands of 
Isham Randolph, W. H. Kinley, R. C 
Yeoman, H. G. D. Nutting and T. H 
Williams, who succeeded in ironing out 
the difficulties and getting their pro- 
posed constitution adopted unanimous- 
ly. The main provision of the new con- 
stitution is the enlargement of the num- 
ber of Board of Directors from five to 
fifteen members, but the board may ap- 
point five members to actively man- 
age the affairs of the association. A 
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clause to include associates is provided 
in the constitution. This membership 
pertains to men who are not necessarily 
engineers, but interested in engineer- 
ing affairs and may be admitted up to 
10 per cent of the certified membership. 


Indiana Municipal League. 

The twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Municipal League of In- 
diana was held July 10-12 at Shelby- 
ville. Samuel Spohn, mayor of Goshen, 
was elected president over Milo N. 
Feightner, of Huntington, by a vote of 
27 to 14. Other officers were elected 
as follows: E. G. Bilby, mayor of Law- 
renceburg, first vice-president; Thomas 
Carmichael, mayor of Aurora, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Kate Wood Ray, 
of Gary, third vice-president; Miss 
Vida Newsome, Columbus, fourth vice- 
president; Murrel Harlan, of Craw- 
fordsville, treasurer. Washington was 
selected as the place for the 1918 meet- 
ing. 








PROBLEMS CITIES ARE STUDYING 
WITH EXPERTS 





SEWERS are to be constructed by 
Garretson, S. D., plans having been 
completed by C. A. Wagner, Sioux 
Falis, 8, D. 

A RESERVOIR is to be built by St. 
James, Minn., plans and specifications 
having been prepared by J. H. A. 
Brahtz, Mankato, Minn. 

In constructing SEWERS, West 
Park, O., has the engineering services 
of E. R. Lander, 306 American Trust 
building, Cleveland, O. 

Vallejo, Cal., is to increase its WA- 
TER SUPPLY by building a new 
DAM. The engineer for the project is 
O. Von Geldern, Pacific building, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Jefferson County, Pine Bluff, Ark., is 
extending its HIGHWAYS. The con- 
sulting engineers for the work are 
Lund & Hill, 527 Southern Trust build- 
ing, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Oldham County, Vega, Tex., is to 
make extensive HIGHWAY IM- 
PROVEMENTS. The engineers for 
the work are Hess & Skinner, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Eastwood, N. Y., is making STREET 
IMPROVEMENTS following plans 
and specifications prepared by G. E. 
Higgins, 311 Wieting block, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Jerome, Ariz., is to construct SEW- 
ERS following the preparation of plans 
and specifications by the engineers, 
Olmsted & Gillelen, Hollingsworth 
building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Johnson County, Warrensburg, Mo., 
is making DRAINAGE improvements. 
Clarke E. Jacoby Engineering Co., 527 
Shukert building, Kansas City, Mo., 
prepared plans and specifications. 

The Lewis Creek drainage district, 
Dyersburg, Tenn., in constructing 


DRAINS and SEWERS, has the en- 
gineering services of the Berthe En- 
gineering Co., Charleston, Mo. 





Ogilvie, Minn., is to install a WA- 
TER SUPPLY SYSTEM. The plans 
are being prepared by J. F. Druar, 312 
Commercial building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mukwonago, Wis., is building SEW- 
ERS following the preparation of 
plans by W. G. Kirchoffer, 31 Vroman 
building, Madison, Wis. 

Salem, IIl., is constructing WATER- 
WORKS 
the improvement were prepared by 
Caldwell Engineering Co., Jacksonville, 
V1. 

Farley, Ia., is to construct a SANI- 
TARY SEWER SYSTEM and DIS- 
POSAL PLANT. The plans and speci- 
fications were prepared by G. A. Bish- 


Plans and specifications for 


op, Oelwan, Ia. 


A SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 
being built by Leominster, Mass., was 
planned by the Green-Starr Engineer- 
ing Co., 1530 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

STORM SEWERS are to be con- 
structed by East Conemaugh, Pa. 
Plans and specifications were prepared 
by O. P. Thomas, Leader building, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Improvements are to be made to the 
WATERWORKS of Clearwater, Kan. 
Plans and specifications were prepared 
by W. B. Rollins & Co., 209 Railway 
Exchange building, Kansas City, Mo. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS areto 
be made by River Rouge, Mich. The 
engineers for the work are M. L. 
Brown & Son, 820 Chamber of Com- 
merce bvilding, Detroit, Mich 

The Public Service Commission of 
Massachusetts is studying the revenue 
problems of the Boston ELEVATED 
RAILWAY. The commission has ap- 
pointed John A. Beeler, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York, N. Y., as expert to 
assist it. 
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The first address of the meeting was 
given by Samuel F. Spohn, mayor of 
Goshen. Mayor Spohn made the dec- 
laration that local self-government for 
cities, under state regulations, should 
be incorporated in the forthcoming 
constitution for Indiana, suggesting that 
this would give greater opportunity for 
city beautification. A discussion of the 
mayor’s subject was led by Council- 
man J. O. Pearson, of Shelbyville. 

Alfred Bavis, president of the board 
of works, at Richmond, Ind., was the 
other speaker for the afternoon, his 
subject being “Motorization of the Fire 
Department.” The discussion prepared 
by Mayor Wilson, of Wabash, who 
was not present, was read by Secretary 
Jones. 

Many interesting papers were read at 
the second days’ meeting. “Should 
Cities Be Limited in the Creation of 
Indebtedness, and to What Extent?” 
was the subject of a paper by William 
A. Bond, city attorney of Richmond. 
“TIT would not limit the indebtedness 
of cities,” said Mr. Bond, “in acquiring 
by purchase or construction any utility 
therein supplying gas, water or electric 
current. There should be no limitation 
to the indebtedness of a city which is 
necessary in order to protect the lives, 
health and comfort of its inhabitants, 
but the fact of the existence of such 
necessity should first be determined by, 
some impartial and cOmpetent tribunal 
if the existing indebtedness together 
with that proposed to be incurred 
equals or exceeds 2 per cent of the 
taxable property of such city as shown 
by the last preceding assessment for 
state and county taxes. For all other 
purposes the indebtedness of cities 
should be limited to 2 per cent.” 

Miss Ida Dunn Noland, of Logans- 
port, president of the Indiana Suffrage 
\ssociation, spoke on the subject, 
“What Official Positions in Municipali- 
ties Should Women Hold?” 

“To persons who have studied the 
question of women in business and in 
the industrial world, it is clear the first 
step in the solution is to give women 
the defense of political recognition ev- 


(Continued on page 69.) 


PERSONALS 


Corby, Joseph, former mayor of 
Butte, Mont., died at that city June 
29 after a short illness. 

Hunt, Charles G., has resigned as 
chief engineer of the Augusta, Me., 
fire department and has been succeeded 
by Roy Small. 

Lee, W. I., has been appointed as- 
sistant counsel to the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 

O’Neil, William J., has been appoint- 
ed manager of the traffic bureau of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce, succeeding J. William Grady, 
who resigned. 

Pastoriza, Joseph J., mayor of Hous- 
ton, Tex., died July 9, aged 60 years. 

Totman, Dr. D. M., has been ap- 
pointed city health officer of Syracuse, 
N. Y. 
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Describing New Machinery, Apparatus, Materials and Methods and Recent Interesting Installations. 


ADJUSTABLE CORES AND 
FORMS. 


Merillat System for Concrete Bridges 
and Culverts. 

The Merillat adjustable core for con- 
crete culverts is a_ collapsible steel 
form which can be adjusted to any size 
from 20 to 48 inches and a culvert of 
any intervening size can be built over 
it. The most important feature of this 
system is naturally its adjustability, 
since one outfit can be used for a great 
many of the ordinary sized culverts the 
contractor or county official is likely 
to find necessary. The investment in 
form equipment is thus greatly cut 
down at the outset. 

The form is easily moved, being 
equipped with trucks on which it can 
be wheeled into position and with the 
aid of a plank loaded into a wagon— 
. making the outfit very convenient to 
handle. The cores are made in eight 
and ten foot lengths and are always 
used in sets of two so that 16, 18 and 
20 foot culverts can be built at one 
time, by using two eight-foot sections, 
an eight and a ten or two tens. Where 
longer culverts are necessary, they are 
first built the length of the core, and 
after the concrete has set, the forms 
are collapsed, moved ahead and reset. 

The cores are substantially and dur- 
ably built and will stand the usage to 
which they are ordinarily subjected for 
years. All operating parts are of mal- 
leable iron and there is no grey iron 
casting in the whole outfit. Every part 
that comes in contact with the concrete 
is heavily galvanized. The labor, ex- 
pense and wasted time accompanying 
the use of wooden forms is eliminated 
and cost of repairs is practically negli- 
gible with these metal forms. 

In using, a concrete base is poured 
into the proper sized trench. On this 











Concrete Culvert in Dallas County, la. 


MERILLAT 
ADJUSTABLE 


the core is placed and expanded to the 
right size merely by the turning of 
the hand wheel. At any size, it is al- 
ways round, locked and braced. Con- 
crete is shoveled around and over the 
core. When the concrete has set, the 
form is collapsed by reversing the hand 
wheel and removed. The work is al- 
ready finished smooth and symmetrical 
and does not have to be fussed with 
as is the case with culverts made with 
wooden forms. 

These cores have been widely used 
and contractors and road officials re- 
port success and economy. In Marion 
County, Kansas, for instance, a culvert 
16 feet long, 3 feet diameter, with two 
retaining walls 10 feet long, cost $31.21 
for material and $12.00 for labor—a 
total of $43.21. 

The Merillat adjustable bridge form 
is an arch adjustable to any size from 
six to 22 feet and a culvert or bridge 
of any intervening size can be built 
over it. It is made of the same mate- 
rial as the core. It consists essentially 
of a series of adjustable arches built 
of steel angles and malleable iron and 
a cover of heavy steel sheets reinforced 
with angle irons. It is readily col- 
lapsed, and while it is strong and heavy 
as a whole, no single part is too heavy 
to be easily handled. 

The form may be set across the road 
at right angles or obliquely and in 
either case the retaining walls built at 
the end parallel with the side of the 
road will be parallel with the end of 
the form, which is frequently advan- 
tageous. The whole outfit can be set 
up in a few hours. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the bridge form and two examples of 
construction with the culvert core. 
One is a culvert 18 feet long locate: 


‘in Johnstown, O. The diameter is 3% 


feet and the two retaining walls 12 feet 
x 5 feet x 10 inches—the cost was 
$45.30. The other is a 24-foot culvert 
in Dallas County, Ia., having a diam- 
eter of 4 feet and two retaining walls 
16 feet x 7 feet x 12 inches. The cost 
of this was $89. 

The forms and cores are made by 
the Merillat Culvert Core Co., Win- 
field, Ia. 


STONE SPREADER. 





Burch Spreader and Distributor for 
Motor Trucks. 

One of the troublesome problems in 
the use of stone in road construction is 
its proper distribution. The stone is 
usually dumped out in a heap and then 
men have to be put to work hauling the 
material from a place where it is too 
thick to where it is too thin. This 
generally results in wasted stone. At 
the present time, also, with the acute 
labor situation, much valuable time and 
labor cost is unnecessarily wasted by 
this method. The contractor using a 
motor truck may eliminate this loss 
and inefficiency by the use of equipment 
such as the Burch stone spreader and 
distributor. 

In this device the thickness of the 
stone layer is regulated by the raising 
and lowering of the gate at the rear. 
The spreader is hooked to the truck 
by means of chains provided. The 
wheels and the shoe on each end serve 
to carry the load. It is built strong 
for heavy service. 

The machine is 7 feet 4 inches long 
and may therefore be used in connec- 
tion with any type of truck. Most 
pikes will permit of double drive, so 
that the stone can be spread the entire 
width, leaving very little work to be 
done by hand. Even if the pike is 
narrow, however, and will permit of 
only a single drive, it is only a very 
small job, after distributing along the 
middle, to drag the stone with hooks 
or rakes a couple of feet each side. 
The accurate distribution by the 
spreader assures even layers. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the front and rear views of the spreader 
and the device in operation. The ma- 
chine is made by the Burch Plow 
Works Co., Crestline, O. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices continue at 
the record high levels of last week. 
While private buying continues to a 
slight extent, municipal calls have prac- 
tically stopped. Quotations: Chicago 
—4-inch, class B and heavier, $68.50; 
6-inch, $65.50. New York—4-inch, 
class B and heavier, $68.50; 6-inch, 
$65.50. Birmingham—4-inch, class B 
and heavier, $63; 6-inch, $60; class A, 
$1 extra. 





The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., and affiliated com- 
panies are now represented in the Bir- 
mingham district by Mr. Thomas A. 
Hamilton, who for the past fourteen 





years has been connected with the 
Crane Company, prior to which he was 
superintendent of the Zelnicker Car 
Works, East St. Louis plant. Mr. Ham- 
ilton will have charge of both the buy- 
ing and selling in the southeastern ter- 
ritory and his office will be at 1018 
Woodward building, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl., an- 
nounces that McCrossin & Darrah, 
American Trust building, Birmingham, 
now represent it in Alabama. E, Fran- 
cis McCrossin and John F. Darrah are 
both experienced in Link-Belt engi- 
neering work. 


To aid motorists in cutting down tire 
costs, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, announces the pub- 
lication of an entirely new and com- 
plete set of tire service bulletins, in 
which are set forth the various ways of 
obtaining more satisfactory tire ser- 
vice. A noticeable departure from a 
custom which has too largely prevailed 
in literature advancing tire informa- 


. tion, or enumerating an array of 


“don’ts” for the tire user, is the posi- 
tive viewpoint employed. The new 
Goodyear bulletins, instead of outlining 
the usual “don’ts,” tell the motorist 
just what to “do” to get real tire ser- 
vice. Valuable hints telling how to add 
hundreds and even thousands of miles 
to the life of tires are the keynotes 
throughout the series. Naturally the 
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more common tire ills are treated—in- 
dividually and _ specifically—with full 
descriptions of just why and how they 
occur. More emphasis, however, is 
laid upon the remedy, and, what is 
more practical, the means of preven- 
tion. The new series of bulletins re- 
flects a knowledge of tires and tire 
conditions gained only through years 
of experience in the tire business. 

As a convenience to automobile own- 
ers, who wished to obtain big mileage 
from their tires, all Goodyear service 
stations have been supplied with these 
bulletins for free distribution. They 
will also be mailed free of charge from 
the main office at Akron, Ohio, upon 
request. The bulletins come in a series 
of eleven and bear the following cap- 


BURCH STONE SPREADER 
AND DISTRIBUTOR. 


tions, “How to Increase Tire Mileage,” 
“Proper Inflation Pays,” “What to Do 
for Tread Cuts,” “Fabric Breaks,” 
“How to Avoid Scraped Treads,” “Pre- 
mature Tread Wear,” “How to Use 
Chains,” “How to Make Inner Tubes 
Last Longer,” “Rim Cutting,” “Chafed 
Side-Walls” and “The Way to Maxi- 
mum Mileage.” 


The General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has just issued bul- 
letin No. 46,209, entitled “Thomson Di- 
rect Current Astatic Watthour Meters 
Types CS and CS-3.” These meters, 
as described in the bulletin, have simi- 
lar electrical characteristics, but differ 
materially in structural details, the 
Type CS being intended for switch- 
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board work and the Type CS-3 for 
installations where front connections 
are suitable. Both types are con- 
structed on the astatic principle to 
minimize the effect of external mag- 
netic fields which are commonly en- 
countered when dealing with large di- 
rect current circuits. Full information 
regarding construction and dimensions, 
as well as diagrams showing connec- 
tions of these meters, will be found in 
this sixteen-page bulletin. 








NEWS OF THE SOCIETIES 





(Continued from page 67.) 
erywhere,” she said. “Women in poli- 
tics is no longer a matter of sentiment. 
It is a question of business, and no 
progressive municipality can afford to 
deny women the official positions they 
are so well qualified to hold, and which 
so much needs their service. 

“Women are especially interested in 
their city government because of the 
close connection with their homes, 
which cannot be well ordered or con- 
ducive to the comfort or safety of the 
family unless the city government is 
well organized or executed. 

“There are, however, some positions 
which the woman, alone, is especially 
fitted to fill. Soon after the passage of 
the act granting the women of Indiana 
partial suffrage, the good mayor of 
Logansport, where I live, appointed a 
police matron and a woman assistant 
health officer, and later the council 
elected a woman as a member of the 
school board. Woman is_ naturally 
fitted for these offices, for her mother- 
ing and housekeeping instinct helps her 
to deal successfully with any problem 
connected with women and children. 
Every city should have at least one po- 
lice woman, a woman health officer, a 
woman as a member of the school 
board and women as members of the 
city council.” 

Judge William H. Eichhorn, of Bluff- 
ton, discussed “The Public Service 
Commission— What Should Be _ Its 
Duties and Powers?” He said “that 
in the very nature of things the inter- 
ests of the public service corporations 
and of the people of the city which they 
serve are not identical. They are 
largely antagonistic to each other. The 
chief aim of the public service corpora- 
tion is profit. On the other hand, the 
public to be served has for its chief 
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aim the largest service possible for the 
least compensation. Unfortunately the 
field of public service does not, and, 
from the very nature of the service to 
be performed, cannot afford free com- 
petition among possible rivals.” He 
said the people of a city have some 
power to protect themselves from the 
service company through the franchise 
grant, but with an unequal chance for 
fairness on both sides. 

J. B. Murphy, city attorney of Craw- 
fordsville, spoke on “Ownership ot 
Public Utility.” “The one great 
trouble with the franchises.” he said, 
“which were granted in many of our 
cities, and with a great many of the 
franchises that are owned today by 
public utilities in this state, is that 
fictitious values are placed on the privi- 
lege, which the public through its city 
councils and boards of trustees have 
granted, and the public is made to pay 
in the way of increased rates for the 
supposed value of such franchise with 
whatever additional values that could 
be placed on such utilities in addition 
to the actual cost of same. I am in fa 
vor of the ownership of public utilities 
by cities, and I am in favor of a pro- 
vision in the fundamental law of the 
state providing that the indebtednes; 
that is created for the purchase or the 
building of a utility, shall not be in- 
cluded as part of the constitutional in 
debtedness of such municipality.” 

Professor George J]. Christie, of Pur- 
due, state food director, made the clos 
ing address of the convention. He 
spoke on “Public Markets,” and urged 
that municipal centers do all that is 
possible to prevent the waste of food- 
stuffs in their own community. He said 
it is not so much a question of how 
they do it as the fact that it is done. 
John W. McCarty, mayor of Washineg- 
ton, spoke on the subject, “The Bes: 
Method of Lighting the City.” 


Illinois Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation. 

At the convention of the Illinois 
Electrical Contractors’ Association, 
June 22 and 23, the following officers 
were re-elected: President, J. M. 
Pierce, Chicago; vice-president, J. C. 
Marron, Rock Island; secretary, L. B. 
Van Nuys, Peoria; directors, M. N. 
Blumenthal, Chicago; J. M. Crawley, 
Peoria, and FE. R. Pendergast, Rock- 


ford. 


Illuminating Engineering Society. 

At the last meeting of the Council 
of the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety it was decided that any member 
or associate member in good _ stand- 
ing when entering the military or naval 
service of the United States or any of 
its allies may upon request before Oct. 
1, 1917, or if called out after that date, 
have his name retained upon the mem- 
bership roll, without payment of dues, 
during the year ending Sept. 30, 1918. 
The council voted to invest $1,000 in 
Liberty bonds. 

In lieu of the regular annual conven- 
tion, which has been abandoned, the 
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society will hold a “correspondence 
convention.” Papers prepared for this 
annual convention will be circulated 
among interested members in advance 
of publication in the Transactions, and 
written discussions may be submitted 
for publication. In this way the value 
of the papers and discussions will not 
be lessened because of cancellation of 
the convention. 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE, 

Examinations will be held for the fol- 
lowing positions: 

Until further notice and on account of 
the urgent needs of the service, applica- 
tions will be received for the following 
two positions at any time. Papers will 
be rated promptly and certification made 
as the needs of the service require. 

Applications will not be accepted 
from employees of the Government or of 
firms or corporations engaged in carrv- 
ing out contracts for the Government or 
its allies, unless accompanied by the 
written assent of the head of the office, 
firm, or corporation under which the ap- 
plicant is employed to his appointment 
in case he should pass the examination. 

Applicants will be admitted to these 
examinations regardless of their resi- 
dence and domicile; but those desiring 
permanent appointment to the appor- 
tioned service in Washington, D. C., must 
have been actually domiciled in the State 
or Territory in which they reside for at 
least one year previous to the date of 
making oath to the application, and 
must have the county officer’s certificate 
in the application form executed. 
Physicist: 

Present and future vacancies in the 
position of assistant physicist at $1,400 
to $1,800 a year, and in the position of 
associate physicist at $2,000 to $2,800 a 
year, in the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and elsewhere, and in po- 
sitions requiring similar «qualifications, 
will be filled from this examination. 

The vacancies to be filled are princi- 
pally in the entrance grade, but persons 
showing in their examinations that they 
are unuSually qualified are occasionally 
appointed at a higher salary. 

Competitors will not be required ‘to 
report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on the following subjects, 
which will have the relative weights in- 
dicated, on a seale of 100: (1) General 
education and experience, 40; (2) Special 
training in physics and mathematics, 60. 

Graduation from a full course in a col- 
lege or university of recognized stand- 
ing; and, in addition, postgraduate study 
in a university of recognized standing 
equivalent to that usually required for 
the master’s degree or three years’ serv- 
ice in a testing or research laboratory, 
or three years of teaching physics of 


college grade, are prerequisites for con- 


sideration for this position. 

The college and graduate courses of 
study combined must have _ included 
mathematies through elementary differ- 
ential equations and at least three years 
of physics. 
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Each applicant must submit an ex- 
plicit statement of the course or courses 
pursued at college, and in addition, the 
applicant must arrange to have submit- 
ted directly to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion confidential statements from at 
least two professors of physics under 
whom he has studied, or the dean of the 
faculty and one professor in the depart- 
ment of physics in which he has taught. 
Assistant Inspector of Engineering 
Material: 

Vacancies occurring in the Office of 
Inspector of Engineering Material at 
Boston, Mass.: Hartford, Conn.; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; and Philadelphia, Bethlehem 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., at entrance salaries 
of $4 to $4.48 per diem, and in positions 
requiring similar qualifications at any 
navy yard or other naval establishment 
of the United States or in the depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C., will be filled 
from this examination. 

Certification for filling vacancies, ex- 
cept in the department in Washington, 
D. C., will be made of the highest el- 
igibles residing nearest the vicinity of 
the place at which the appointee is to be 
employed, except that upon the request 
of the department certification will be 
made of the highest eligibles on the reg- 
ister for the entire countrv who have ex- 
pressed willingness to accept appoint- 
ment where the vacancy exists. 

The duties of this position will consist 
in requiring contractors to carry out 
plans and specifications prepared by the 
Navy Department for machinery and en- 
gineering appliances, and passing upon 
tests of such apparatus and materials 
used in connection with miscellaneous 
engineering work for the United States 
Navy. 

Competitors will not be reauired to re- 
port for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on the following subjects, 
which will have the relative weights in- 
dicated, on a scale of 100: (1) Education 
and preliminary training, 40; (2) Experi- 
ence, 60. 

To be eligible for this position, appli- 
cants must be able to understand fully 
drawings, specifications, schedules, and 
orders for engineering material, to con- 
duct shop tests and make necessary cal- 
culations connected therewith, and be 
capable of writing reports with recom- 
mendations covering the inspections and 
tests made, especially as to all types of 
finished and unfinished metal materials, 
machine tools, instruments and auxiliary 
machinery supplied to the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Applicants must be graduates from a 
high school or have had four full years 
of study in a school offering a course 
equivalent to that of a high school, and 
have had not less than three years of 
practical testing and inspecting experi- 
ence in the testing department of bu- 
reaus, engineering works, manufacturing 
concerns, or in the laboratories of tech- 
nical schools; or have graduated in 
mechanical or electrical engineering 
from a college or university of recog- 
nized standing. 

Applicants should state in their ap- 
plications all the education, training, 
and experience they have had tending 
to qualify them for this position. Those 
with the minimum qualifications will be 
eligible for the minimum salary only. 
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